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EDITORS’ NOTE 


- The man behind 
the glass mask 


Lire’s coverage of the astronauts began more than 10 years ago with 
the selection of the original xeven-man Mercury team. Today, 20 flight 
and splashdowns later, man is at last prepared for the moon landing 
he has speculated about for centuries. [Hundreds of pages in many i 
sues of the magazine have been filled with this great continuing ad- 
venture—its spectacular views, it4 superb technology, accounts of the 
missions by the astronauts themselves. In this special issue before 
the flight of Apollo 11, our lead story is devoted to the crew— 
Armstrong, Aldrin and Collins—and it contains a personal portrait of 
each man by three members of our staff, Dora Jane Hamblin, Gene 


Farmer and David Nevin. Hamblin and Farmer have covered the as- 
tronauts before, but for Nevin it was 


a new experience. 

Asked for his own impressions af- 
ter undertaking this assignment, 
Nevin wrote: “Until 1 met one, the 
image of the astronaut that came al- 
ways to my mind's eye was of the man 
in space, floating rigid, his metallic 
suit inflated, his arms stiff as a doll’s 
arms. his face covered with black glass 


through which the camera cannot see. 
I saw the faceless man who does the 
incredible by a marvelous but not 


DAVID NEVIN 
quite buman feat of engineering rote. 

“Like so many fixed ideas, mine was silly. [ went to Mike Collins” 
house on a blazing Sunday afternoon. The Houston air was wet and 
heavy but the yard was shaded by live oak trees: the grass needed cu 
ting. I rang the bell and then Collins opened the door. He was wear- 
ing jeans cut off at the knees and sandals and one of those nondescript 


shirts that men refuse to throw away. We shook hands in the hard mil- 
itary way and he gave ne a beer. 


“We talked for two hours. L knew something about him already. 


He was an Army brat and had grown up on inilitary posts, and so had 
I. He had started in fi 


hiters, which [ also understood. Soon he had 
the pilsner glass, drained of beer for the purpose, cocked up on its 
side to illustrate the spacecraft’s docking collar, and I could sce 
him 10 years earlier using both hanc 


Is, palms down, swinging wildly be= 
fore him to demonstrate how two fighter aircraft would jockey for the 


~ killing position. 


“Yet the mind he brings to space travel is subtle and penetrating. 
He dismissed the old saw about the merit of sending a poet in 


) space 
to tell us what it rev/ly is like: a nice idea but the poet wouldn't sur- 


Vive, nor would the mission 


And thea we talked about fear and cour- 
a, 


fatalism and confidence, man’s relation to his machine and to 
himself. We came finally to the? 


niystical fact that there are men who 
do the extraordinary, and if they cannot spec ifteally articulate their rea- 
sons, still it is plain they do not do it because they ure without nerves 
or cannot imagine failure and death or have a simplistic f 


‘aith in tna- 
chines, As L walked out of his house that afternoon, I knew Th 


been witha remarkable man who was ceal and warm and whose face 
was very clear,” 


ad 


Rate Graves 
Managing Editor 


Billy in 
the Garden 


Billy Graham came alive for me last In- 
auguration Day, when I started think- 
ing of him as an American Rasputin, 
Before, he had seemed an innocuous 
presence, even while earning more than 
$10 million a year for his various evan- 
gelical enterprises—and perhaps espe- 
cially while golfing or praying with 
every Presidentsince Roosevelt. Buton 
Inauguration Day I had to grant that 
Billy must have some really ceric gift 
for politics, or politicians. For here was 
a man who had stayed with the John- 
sons through every trying hour of their 
final weekend in the White House—and 
had then outstayed his departing hosts 
to be ready at the door with blessings 
and benedictions for the Nixons. 

Not that Nixon hadn’t had Billy's 
blessing all along. The two had been in- 
timate friends for more than 20 years, 
and both have said, in public and in ear- 
nest, that the other would make a good 
President. During the campaign Billy 
thought it best to affect a churchly dis- 
tance, but there were some rather major 
lapses, as when be introduced his old 
friend to a crusade audience in Pitts- 
burgh as a man more realistic than 


Jesus. Ifany doubts remained after the ” 


election, they were dispelled forever 
When the new President revealed that 
Billy had talked him into running. 

One was left to ponder what else Bil- 
ly might be able to talk him into, and 
for me the question was unsettling 
enough to recall RKasputin’s haunting 
name. The idea of a revivalist once 
again holding spiritual «way over asov- 
ereign, our fovereiyn, was far too in- 
triguing to be distnissed because of ob- 
Viour contrasts between Billy and Ras- 
putin—one a Darely literate peasant, 
the other a Doctor of HMumanitics from 
Bob Jones University; one a wicked 
Russian madman, the other fourequare 
on the side of American good. Leave it 
to Nixon, ] told myself, to come up with 
4 safe and sane Rasputin. 


M, Own acquaintance with Billy was 
limited to altending two of his Crusades 
—Seatuein 1951, in the tow ofmy aunt, 
and New York six years later, when Bil- 


by Barry Farrell 


ly was at the height of his powers, pack- 
ing Madison Square Garden nightly for 
16 weeks. I wandered in on impulse one 
night and, after climbing up into the 
final godless reaches of that sinister 
place, I was amazed to look down from 
the distance ofa city block orso and ree- 
ognize Billy away from the pulpit by 
the clear pale blue of his eyes. Now, 
with Billy back in New York for the 10- 
day Crusade just ended, it seemed a 
cautionary move at the very least to 
see how the years had touched him. 

Tt was a new and different Garden, 
4 vaulting, pillarless arena of color- 
coded plastic seats, 20 blocks down- 
town from the old site; elevators and es- 
calators took me to the Crusade Press 
Lounge, where 1 was i 1 a small 
brass badge saying MEDIA and a 
handsome press kit containing glossy 
photos and glossy biographies of Billy 
and the whole evangelic team: Cliff 
Barrows, George Beverly Shea, Grady 
Wilson and his brother T.W., Crusade 
Director Bill F. Brown ("... and what 
a Giant for God that man is!” Billy said 
later on). A copy of Decision, Billy's 
monthly magazine, was opened to an 
article called “God in the Garden,” that 
told how Crusade advance men had 
Spent two years organizing 1,200 
churches in the metropolitan area into 
“an uptight force determined to drive 
a wedge into the secular glob.” The 
2,000-voice choir was singing Trust and 
Obey as I entered. 

Billy was sitting well back from the 
hydraulic pulpit on a portable stage 
crowded with dignitaries’ chairs and 
banked on all sides with false shrubs 
and ferns. His face was tan with the 
sun of Key Biscayne, where he had 
spent the weekend with the President, 
resting up for the Crusade. Four seri- 
ous illnesses in recent years have made 
him watchful of his strength, but from 
the look of him it is easy to see why 
many of his followers believe him to be 
preserved by the purifying fire inside. 
He is 50, but with just a touch of TV 
makeup, he still looks 35. 

His sermon, timed for the 12-city 
“television outreach” that brought the 
Crusade “to millions upon millions of 
American homes,” was another feat of 
preservation: the same glad voice, the 
same elucidating gestures, the same 
good-news Gospel. Some of hie meta- 
phors, though, were almost painfully 


contemporary (God is the infinite 
“heart donor”; our strugglo is with "re. 
jection”), and, like so many others these 
days, he seemed obsessed with the prob. 
lems of sex and dope. 

Night after night he returned to the 
attack on pornography, sensuality, 
lust, “trips of alcohol, sex and dope.” 
Times Square, he said, was “an open 
sewer” of depravity and vice, and he 
warned that “no city in history, no na- 
tion in history, has ever gone in for that 
kind of immorality and withstood the 
Judgment of God.” Student revolt was 
another obsession—revolt, he said, is a 
sign that the End is near. Can Nixon be- 
lieve this, I wondered. 


Billy was more encouraging about 
the future of the big cultural sins. Dis- 
mayingly so, in fact. "We don’t have a 
race problem,” he said. "We don’t have 
4 poverty problem. Wedon’thavea war 
problem. The problem, ladies and gen- 
temen, is sin, S-I-N.” When Christ 
comes to redeem us (and Billy says “it 
could be soon”), illusory problems such 
as these will vanish, being nothing more 
than symptoms of our estrangement, 


M, days as a Times Square thrill- 
secker ended when I was about 19, but 
hearing Billy talk about it.in such vi- 
vid terms made me yearn to get up there 
the minute the service ended. A hot 
summer mist had polished the streets 
into broken black mirrors, and every 
doorway held a clammy nest of people 
waiting for the action to begin. As Bil- 
ly had warned, there were a great many 
new pornographic bookshops, and all of 
them were crowded. "It’s the rain,” one 
dirty book dealer told me. "These bums 
never buy nothin’.” In the back room, 
a dozen men were plugging quarters 
into peepshow machines. “Echhh, Jer- 
Scy commuters, waiting for the bus,” 
the dealer said. 

It might have been Billy’s doomaday 
preaching that made the famous street 
of shame secm 60 vacant and gloomy. 
But for all the facets of misery and 
breakdown, I couldn't find a trace of 
simple lust. I prowled around for a cou- 
ple of hours, then headed for the sub- 
way home. On the way, I bought a sail- 
or hat for my daughter in an all-night 
penny arcade; and while watching the 
lady sew “Anny” on the brim it etruck 
me hard that this was the best thing 
I'd done all day. 
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The Editors of TIME [Mga Records proudly present the dramatic story of 
man’s boldest venture—told in the voices of the men and women who lived it. 


the Editors of TIME-LIFE Records 

have found the way to preserve 
man’s greatest triumph through the 
medium of sight and sound. 

Now you can own an authentic, dra- 
matic chronicle of the space age from 
the days of early rocketry right down 
to the actual lunar landing. 

TO THE MOON is six LP stereo rec- 
ords of living history accompanied by 
a magnificent 192-page book of space- 
age photographs. Together, they com- 
prise the most complete account of 
the entire space odyssey available any- 
where! 

And by acting now, you can obtain 
your TO THE MOON album and book 
at a special, low, pre-publication price. 
On easy terms, if you wish. 

10 Years in Preparation 

Our record album has taken almost a 
decade to perfect. From the outset, the 
National Aeronautics & Space Admin- 
istration and the Air and Space Mu- 
seum of the Smithsonian Institution 
cooperated. And the astronauts them- 
selves provided generous and valuable 
assistance. 

Producer Michael Kapp located ma- 
terial on rocketry going back to the 
20's. He sifted 1000 hours of tapes 
from government vaults and taped 
over 250 hours of interviews with as- 
tronauts and others. The award-win- 
hing TV playwright David Davidson 
wrote the script, which is narrated by 
actor Sorrell Booke against a back- 
ground of lively yet moving music. The 
fesult, on six long-playing stereo rec- 
ords (safely playable on modern mon- 
aural equipment): The full story of 
man’s conquest of space! 


The actual moon landing with its first 
radio transmission back to earth...The 
President's greeting to the men in space 
.. The early history of rockets and mis- 
siles...Mrs, Robert Goddard describing 
her late husband's first successful 
Jaunching of a liquid fuel rocket in 1926 
-..America’s victory in the race to cap- 
ture the German V-2s in the closing 
days of World War II... Russia’s Sputnik 
launching a new era... the early U.S. 
failure with Vanguard... Highlights of 
each flightin the Mercury, Gemini and 
Apollo programs. 


Voices You Will Hear 
The astronauts; Al Shepard, Gus Gris- 
som, John Glenn, Scott Carpenter, 
Wally Schirra, Gordon Cooper, Deke 
Slayton, John Young, Jim McDivitt, Ed 
White, Pete Conrad, Frank Borman, Jim 
Lovell, Tom Stafford, Neil Armstrong, 
Dave Scot, Gene Cernan, Mike Collins, 


Events you'll see and hear in 
your “To The Moon” album and book 


Astronauts simulate one of their objectives when they land on moon: to gather surface 


specimens and collect “geological” data before returning (o earth, 


The Book: the Perfect Complement 


The records alone are worth the low, 
pre-publication price. But the Editors 
of TIME-LIFE Records have gone fur 
ther. They have collected the best 
space program photographs in the 
world and included them in a 192-page 
book that accompanies the record al- 
bum. This gives you a visual story of 
the space program that is the perfect 
complement to the twelve record sides. 

Both book and record album are ob 
viously not yet completed. They can’t 
be until an astronaut sets foot on the 
moon and returns safely to earth. How 
have we gotten around thal? Pages in 
the book and time on the records have 


Dick Gordon, Buzz Aldrin, Roger Chaf- 
fee, Donn Eisele, Walt Cunningham | 
and Bill Anders. | 
Engineers and Administrators: T. 
Keith Glennan and James Webb, first 
two administrators of NASA; Robert 
Gilruth, director of the Manned Space- 
craft Center at Houston; Chris Kralt, 
director of flight operations; Dr. Robert 
Voas, U.S. Navy psychologist on the 
Mercury selection team; Dr. Bill Doug- 
las, flight physician to the seven Mer- 
Cury astronauts; Paul Haney, public 
affairs officer and “voice” of Gemini 
and Apollo Control; Or. Charles Berry, 
chief of the medical programs for Pro- 
jects Gemin| and Apollo; and Wernher 
von Braun, director of NASA's Marshall 
Space Flight Center at Huntsville, Ala. 
Chiefs of State: Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, 
and Nixon; Stalin, Hitler, Khrushchev 
and Castro, Plus many, many more! 


been reserved for the big event. Once 
the moon mission is successful, these 
final ingredients will be added and 
your complete book and record album 
will be rushed to you 


Then... You are THERE 


On Oct. 4, 1957, when Russia’s Sputnik 
beeps to the world the birth of a new 
age. On Jan. 31, 1961, when Ham the 
chimp takes a ride down the Atlantic 
space range. On May 5, 1961, when Al 
Shepard makes the first manned sub- 
orbital flight in Freedom 7. On July 21, 
1961, when Gus Grissom successfully 
flies the Liberty Bell 7, On Feb. 20, 
1962, when John Glenn rides into his- 


Special 
pre-publicati 


price $4995 oot 
plus postage 
and handling 
Includes six 

UP stereo records 


and book 


tory as the first American to orbit the 
earth. 

Plus the highlights of the flights of 
Scott Carpenter, Wally Schirra and 
Gordon Cooper; the two-man Gemini 
flights; Ed White’s walk in space; the 
spacecraft rendezvous of Gemini 6 and 
7; the incredibly precise docking ma- 
neuvers executed by Scott and Arm- 
strong in Gemini 8; the first orbit of 
the moon by Borman, Lovell and An- 
ders; the Christmas Eve prayer radioed 
back to earth by Borman (NASA has al- 
ready received over 18,000 requests 
for copies). 


Tomorrow the Moon! 


“We've made it—to the moon!” 

No matter what is said or heard or 
felt, you can share that triumphant 
moment—and all the exciting events 
that preceded it—by ordering your TO 
THE MOON album and book now. By 
doing so, you can take advantage of a 
special pre-publication price, a price 
the Editors of TIME-LIFE Records guar- 
antee will be higher after publication. 

Mail the attached postage-paid order 
ard today and receive one of the very 
first sets of TO THE MOON records 
and books to come off the presses—at 
a significant saving. Or write to TIME- 
UFE Records, Time-Life Bldg, Dept. 
2001, Chicago, III. 60611. 

You pay nothing, of course, until 
you've had a chance to examine your 
book and album for 10 days. Then, if 
you're not completely delighted, you 
may return them without further obli- 
gation. Or keep them and pay, if you 
wish, in four monthly installments at 
no additional cost. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Bold Plan 
to Abolish 
Death? 


THE IMMORTALIST 
by ALAN HARRINGTON 
(Random House) $6.95 


i have places for people like 
Alan Harrington. Sometimes it’s o 
psychiatric ward. Other times isa 
pedevta Visionaries, radicals, revo- 
lutionarics alinost always sound cuck- 
oo in their own time. Later on they're 
civil saints. Either alternative can be 
argued from The Immortalist, Har- 
rington’s tract on “the engineering of 
man’s divinity.” But instead, why 
not enjoy the lovely fantasy and 
thank novelist Harrington (The Rev- 
dations of Dr. Modesto, The Secret 
Swinger) for planting bope when 
most literary intellectual; sows 
Mack dexpair? We need all the opti- 


miam we can get. Harrington, really 
optimistic, suggests we start thinking 
about the possibility of living forev- 
ex: “Death is an imposition on the 
human race, and no longer accept- 


ICREVIEW 


Its Hard 
to Fake the 
True Blues 


JOHNNY WINTER 


Texas 
unknown record maker signed by Co- 
lumbia for a recorl-making $600,000 
J as the Great 
White Hope of the current blues re 
vival. Whitehe certainly is: a pure al- 
bino glowing eerily onstage like the 
pop-art ghost of tome loug-gone black 
musician. Great he certainly is not, 
judging by his performance lust Feb- 
ruary at the Fillmore East and his 
new album. Hope is a cop-out tug for 
aman «bo has beeo ple 
years as Winter and is still so far from 
telf-liscoy ery. 

Mimetic is the word uhat fits his al- 


eBolinny Winter—the East 


—is being ballyho 


eee 


able.” Eventually he gets around to 
why this crazy-sounding proposal 
Posrestes io distant reasonableness. 

At Teast two thirds of the new 
Harrington is a luxuriously written, 
slightly manic restatement of self. 


evident truths about our strategies 
inst death. We think, act, pretend 


thing in human experience is powder 
for Harrington's explosion of this psy- 
chological axiom. Rebellions, 
enterprises, 
»  Philosoy 
science, art—all manifest man’s un- 
dying competition with death. 

ration is 


customs, 


“reporting an emo- 
tional displacement,” Harrington 
says, ond “the illness may he iden- 
tified ... an the fear of aging and 
death, All else is peripheral and final 
ly unimportant. . .. Death alone, all 
hy itself, may be what i the core 
of the human neurosis.” With Dosto- 
eveky, Harrington believes “man sim. 
ply invented God in order not to kill 
himself. 


ment “ 


Tle says the hippie move- 
should be understood ... as 
nmortality 
from time, mone 


an attempt to achieve 
now: freedom 
history and death 


achieves a sense of immortality by 
leaving a scar on socicty. The goal of 
the artist is (as Faulkner says) “to ar- 
reat motion ... by artificial means 
and hold it fixed so that a bundred 
years later, when o stranger looks at 
il, it moves again since it is life” Our 
captains of industry and chicfe of 
state “struggle along with the others 


lum, a one-ma: 
duces about the same effect as those 
show the cus- 
tomer with his head stuck through a 
variety of pasteboard settings. On one 
track bes Ray Charles shouting gos- 
pel blues into the echoes of a trio of 
Amen girls; on another track he's 
Robert Johnson, twanging an acouw 
tic slide guitar, growling and shrilling 
like @ field hand; on yet another cut 
he’s into one of those modish blucs 
rave-ups perfected by Hendrix 
and The Cream—and so it goes until 
the whole spectrum of currently in- 
teresting blues has been Neroxed. 
What all this proves about Winter 
is hard to svy. His material if monot- 
onously conventional, the rhythm is 
pure sludge, the improvised varia- 
tions are an endless squiggling and 
n of bluesy doodles, 
audible or trite. 
* a party en- 


thology that pro- 


the words are cither 
What Winter disp 
tertainer’s knack for taking off fa- 
surface manneriam. 

ater is a tall awkward 
¢ a high school assem- 
lly. Face to face he is utterly wi 
a perfectly ordinary 
tive young man with 


out pretens! 
aud not unattr, 


to enshrine themectves alive in great 
or miniature halls of fame.” As for 
sex: “Simultancous death and trans- 
figuration, completely out of control, 
The little death in what Unamuno 
calls ‘the genetic spasm’ makes all 
things new again,” Even the idea of 
evil Harrington attributes to our lust 
for everlasting lil She satanic spir- 
it inspired our resistance to annibila- 
tion, resisting God's truth, because 
God's truth instructs us to forgive 
death in this world.” And that's the 
problem, That's why we must find op- 
tions to death, Harrington says. Pres- 
sure to create facsimile immortality 
is #0 great we're in danger of blowing 


our minds, LSD, marijuana, alcohol, 
Bex orgies, sad lence, nuclear 
war, suicide beckon with “a kind of 


coamic identifi ” We want sal 


vation from death “by whatever 


means—and quickly.” 


7 
Bune medical science to Harring- 
ton's alleluia chorus. Organ trans- 
plants, cryonics (cold storage of clin- 
ically dead bodies for possible resto- 
jes in the future), 
human regeneration by unlocking 
DNA and RNA, research into the 
causes of aging all turn Harrington 
from celebrating anti-death intellec- 
tuals to reporting on the frontier ac- 
tions of pro-life scientists. His chap- 
ters on the extension and possible re- 
creation of life may be the most ac- 
ceasible writing on this subject avail- 
able. No souped-up  eggheadery. 
Facts reported enthusiastically but 


an engaging enthusiasin for every 
kind of blues. He tells you inge 
ly that he owns every blues record cut 
since the war and that he composes 
his original Iblues by ta a picee 
from one side and combining it with 
a hit from another. His hero is Rob- 
ert Johnson, but the resemblance be- 
tween the Dostoevsky of the blues, 
with his atonal pitch d i 
spectral rhythms and visions, and this 
simple lad is pathetically slight. 


Wi. the Joh 


really about is cult and cash. The 
white kids have tired of rhythm-and- 
blues and want to get bac! par- 
ent atyles with their richly ethnic 
words and sounds. They want to pen- 
etrate the heart of blackness, 
are finding the going difficult. 
U-blucs was casy to take 
off because it was the Negro’s own 
caricature of himeelf, an art of blo- 
tant cxaggeration that lent itself to 
fakery, Traditional bluca is a bare 
skeleton of form demanding to he 
filled from the greatest depths of suf- 
fering and wisdom. Every blues per- 
former has to find his own voice 
message, his own inflection of the uni- 


DUR 


y Winter story is 


with a certain cool. Short of govern. 
ment programs equ alent to the Us. 
effort to reach the moon, only organ 
{ransplants can make any ¢ iMerenice 
in the life expectancy of those who 
read The Immortalist. Meanwhile, 
anyone with at least $10,000 and 4 
slrong sense of purpose can buy o pol. 
icy to assure his being packed in dry 
ice and perhaps recite a few rosaries 
for the advancement of science by the 
time he thaws out, 

The unsatisfying truth is we are all 
going to die. Harrington knows it 


Ho. 


spite the brilliance of his protests 
against it, despite the poctry of his 
scenarios dreaming a world in which 
age is reversed and existences are 
traded in for new ones. Finally, Hor. 
rington has to face it, too: How to 
get through today, What to do to 
create right now an ever-present in 
which life can be lived gloriously at 
what Richard Eberhart calls “that 
piteh near madness,” 

Alas, he has no prescriptions left 
over from experience, readings in aci- 
ence or his awinging novels, All he can 


offer are “indulgences so that during 
the final hours of the hunt [for im- 
mortality], we may enjoy every plea- 
sure that mortal life has to offer.” 
Like the missionaries who used to 
hoyhood 
church in the southern Hlinois coul- 


conduct’ retreats at my 
fields, Harrington passes out gilt 
edged holy pictures. Then he soberly 
takes up the collection. Reality again, 
Heaven, life everlasti 


. resis once 


more only on prophecy. 


by Webster Schott 


ionally (Rob- 
ert Johnson is the one great excep- 
tion) this task bas taken a lifeti 

Meanwhile, the big record c¢ 


vernal language. Tra 


ipa- 
rs can't wait for the slow develop. 
mentofanart. Geared to instant grat- 
ification, they've got to find a young 


white superstar to satisfy the current 
craving. The black artists, like B. B. 
King and Albert King. undisputed 
re of the blues today, have ob- 
fat, 


usly been discounted. 
Idle-aged blacks are fine for 


ing, but wh 


(discovered by the same Stev 
who unearthed Johnny Winter), 
you've got to have so ne young 
and thin and cute and white, 

What o pity that Columbia should 
waste money making blues Monkees 
when it could be educating the pub- 
lic to appreciate the blues classics. 
Why don’t they ballyhoo ir Rob- 
ert Johnson album? Dead geniuses 
stay forever alive while ghosts drop 
dead in their tracks. 


Mr. Goldman, a teacher at Columbia, 
reports frequently on popular culture. 


by Albert Goldman 


A car is to get away from it all. 
Or to take it all with you. 
A caristo make things go your 


way right from the start. Not to com- 


plicate your life over financing. 
At GMAC, General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, we have 


another plan. To uncomplicate things. 


You can finance your car, car 


= 


insurance and creditor life insurance 
—all atonce—with a General Motors 


Dealer who uses GMAC. Easily. ; 


Quickly. At reasonable cost. With 
consideration. 

Afterall, we've been doing this 
for fifty years. Financing millions of 


cars and trucks and appliances, 


Nationwide. 


se Prd. 


Grandma 


ou don’t want to waste 
over financing. 


That's how we look at it, too. 


GMAC 


FINANCING 
We uncomplicate things. 


Now available without prescription 


The single motion sickness ingredient 


most effective for astronauts 
New Triptone protects you and your family against 
nausea, dizziness, all travel sickness for hours. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS (Special) Tested at tho Navy School of Aviation 
Now available to the public — the remark- Medicine against five other woll-known 
able ingredient tested for the astronauts motion sicknoss romedios, the ingrediont 


to prevent motion sickness. It comes ina in Triptono was found to be the "most 
new capsule callod Triptono. This space effective" singlo Ingredient. Now you can 
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it doce overstrens th 


eC mry , 


Teak 


of camping out. ‘ 


A similar Naw mnare Kin, 
Water, an adaptation of Go Us 
+ vat 
well’s famous otter aq ; 


Support Your 
za, Tom ' 
Local (Good) ingly inna 


ie 


was something taunt 
ble about the man an 


ago formula prevents nausea, dizzinoss, 
and stomach upset by halping to keep 
tho “balance control center” level—and, 
it is gentle enough for a 6 year old child, 
Triptone contains the most effective sin- 
gle ingredient tested for motion sickness. 


uso the same romedy. 


Before you or your family tnke a trip—by 
car, boat, plano or train—take Triptono. 
One capsule protects for hours... lots 
you travel without fear of motion sick- 


Noss. Triptono —at all drug countors. 


TRIPTONE* THE SPACE AGE CAPSULE FOR MOTION SICKNESS 


SC COMMERCE DRUG CO..INC, FANMINGDALE, WN, Y, 


eHnNls 


THE FINEST IN REBUILT WATER PUMPS 


FAST ITCH RELIEF for 


POISON IVY 


POISON OAK end POISON SUMAC 
INSECT BITES» SUNBURN 


Scientific tannic-acid treatment stops 
itch, dries up blisters. Gentle and safe. 
A family favorite for over 20 years. At 
leading drug counters. 


VF CORP. WEST -CALDWE! 


New Discovery 
Makes Stuck 
Windows Slide At 
Fingertip Touch- 
Without Oil, 


No mess. No waiting. No olly fingers, 
One sw-o-o-sh! And tight stuck win- 
dows, drawers and zippers slide ensy 
when you spray new 3-IN-ONE 
DRY-LUBE. Eliminates >>, 
friction without oil, The= 
secret is a new spray lub- 
ricant so clean it won't 
soil your best clothes. Get 
3-IN-ONE DRY-LUBE 
at all hardware outlets. 


3-IN-ONE®:. 


Shoes. 


o whatis there to know 
about shoes? 
Why did fashion put 


polka dots on them? 


You'll find out in ure. New materials 
to make them out of? 

Read rogrunr. Which ones to 
wear when yor riking 
through M; Learn from 
SPORTS ep. Why the 
kids are dan without 
them? Read vise. What kind 
they wearin Tokyo? Get 

the yolume on Jepwrin the 
LIFE WORLD LIDhAny 


Time Incorporated is active in so 
many differen 


are so many ways of knowing. 


Magazines and books in the U.S, and other 


countries, TV and radio stations, 
new ways to photoyraph and print and 
communicate. 

In every way we can, we want to help 
people know and understand the world 
around them. 


TIME/LIFE 


!y because there 


Kid Films 


THREE NEW JUVENILES 


W. Keep insisting that, no kid- 
ding, we really, really want more and 
hetter movies for our children to see, 
Hut, no kidding, we really, really 
don't patronize the few that are made 
—excepting, of course, some of those 
that bear the Disney imprimatur, : 

Which makes this summer a peri- 
onl when (could it be for the lost time?) 
the American movie industry will test 
the seriousness of our demand for 
good —or at least bearable—kid stuff. 
For, coincidentally, three major stu- 
dios are relearing three major juve= 
niles— My Side of the Mountain, Ring 
of Bright Water and Run Wild, Run 
Free, 

They have in common an engaging 


modesty of intention, quiet: (some. 


limes too quiet) intelligence of ex- 


ecution, excellent color photography 


and a certain astringency not usual 


ly associated with movies deal 


gin 
the relationship between men (and 
boys) and the natural world. At the 
very least they are all quite decent lit- 
tle films and one of them, Run Mild, 
Kun Free, seems to me rather more 
than that. 

My Side of the Mountain has, pers 
haps, the most imaginatively appeal- 
ing basic story—a small boy (charm- 


ingly played by Teddy Eccles) is pos: 


need for simplicity and solitude. Ile 
runs away from home, determined to 
live alone (except for a pet raccoon) 
and off the land in the Canadian 
wilds, keeping a diary, running 


modest experiments, IT don’t know 
any child immune to the Robinson 
Crusoe fantasy and, 1 must admit, 
I've never outgrown my own fasci- 
nation with it. The best thing about 
the film is the way it carefully details 
the building of a primitive, pint-sized 
fastness in the vastness. 

What is disappointing about it is 
the stubborn refusal of those who 
made the movie to concede that this 
is, or should be, an epic—with dimen- 
sions of awe, terror, loneliness and 
self-discovery through self-challenge. 
Script and direction take the undra- 
matic, unemotional way out of s\ 
ations that naturally suggest these 
qualities. It is never coy or cute, but 


le 


tthe 
toe ea, 
his involvement with these Usiy 


a 
Impertonated by thetic pa 
vers (who wrote the Fereenp), \ 
director Jack C NaN 

Neip 
Wag 


eccentricity, and the hare enim.) 
center of the hook softened bic 
: he 
troductionof a conventional, p 
+ Ham), 


NY enieng 
ia Mek, 
Kenna Ira 


fer and 
ereon), strangeness ig 


pamby romance with a ey 
located lady doctor (Virgin 
na). The Travers-Me 
performed the same service fop ned 
er odd animal item, Born Free, . 
fay 


them—especially when they sre 


they are so pleasant itis hard lo 


rounded, as they are gain here, 5 
touching, funny animal footage ay 
when their respect for the OT 
of animals—ie., their right noi toh 
anthropomorphized—is so Maniley 
Mijbil, the star otter, is stupidly, on 
elly killed here, as he was in the honk 
and 1 suppose you should be fon 
warned about that. It caused a fr 
deal of sober speculation among tb 
kids I took to themovie, but T though 
their talk seemed both healthy ang 
purging. Children harbor a lot of any 
ious, half-formed thoughts aboy 
mortality and they seemed glad y 
bring them out in the open and e 
amine them. Moreover, the direcines 
with which the scene is hundl 
makes up for the tateness of its a 


rival in an overlong picture. 


Bun of these movies deal witl 


people using the natural world as at 


ercape from the world of men. Ru 
Wild, Run Free is precisely opposite 
In it, an autistic child is brought ou 


of his angry « » learning to «peak 
to and love | ind, by first dis 
covering the need to communicate 
with two animals, a wild pony add 
falcon he is taught to train by 0 
uralist (John Mills). The setting | the 
English moors, beautiful yet bi ak 
The boy is Mark Lester (who wa 
“Oliver”)—also beautiful, also bi cal 
in his self-imposed isolation, lis 
ing anger. There is 4 


an 


strange, year! 
murvyelous poignancy in this mateb 

ng of place ond character, a hauit 
poctic quality to the film tat 
6 competitors—worthwhile, well in: 
ded—do not achieve, Chil iren 
will, I think, cespond to thie boy, for 
they all have their moments of av ism 
as, indeed, do we all, Most impor ‘ant 
ofall, ithas what so few films for chik 
dren haye—the indefinable resonance 
of art. 1t may only he minor art, bul 
in thie field that isa major advance 


te 


by Richard Schickel 


Black Label in the new lankard Can 


A great flavor rates a new look. So. for you who like enjoyed in the Keg Bottle now in the Tankard Can. Black 


your beer in cans, Black Label introduces the Tankard - Label — a world famous beer, painstakingly developed 
quick- cooling, ring-opening 20th century convenience. through the international brewing skills of Carling. It is, 
distinctively styled like a I7th century pewter tankard indeed, the best beer your money can buy. 


You'll find the same light, flavorful Black Label you've Enjoy some this week—in the handsome new Tankard Can, 


° 


“Il realized it the first time | saw a 
mother and child get on the plane. 


Nobody has more responsibility 
than I have’ 


35,000 people work for American Airlines. 
And most never get to hear a passenger 
thank them for a great flight. 

They're the ones that really have to have 
special pride in themselves. 

Chico Martinez works at New York's Ken- 
nedy Airport. He'sa line mechanic. Helooks 
nN at his job this way: 


tt te. 


_ “ve always wanted to be a mechanic. 
_ Nowafter working 10 years for American, 
__ Ikind of feel like I’ve arrived. | had 6 
years of experience before | even got 
this job. 
Naturally, there’s a lot of pressure in this 
business. Everything has to be so per- 
fect. But there’s a lot of satisfaction, too. 
Like watching one of those big planes 
take off after you’ve worked on it. 
Not many people get to know that 
feeling?’ 


It takes more than just being good mechan- 
ically to be a good mechanic. It takes a man 
who believes in himself. That's the American 
Way. 


_ Fly the American Way. American Airlines 


How much 
education will 
one more dollar 


b ight? 
uy tonight: 

Atown meeting tussle over better schools arouses him. 
He's trying to get the most education for every dollar. 
Tomorrow, he might be trying to get you the best insurance 
protection for your dollar. He's your local independent 
insurance agent. He can offer you alternatives. The policies 
of several companies. He's your kind of insurance man. 
And ours. We don't mind being one of his alternatives. 

Keeps us on our toes. 


THE MINUTE MAN 
{A companies 
7 MUDDIESEX MUTUAL/ LYNN MUTUAL: 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
CONCOND, MASSACHUSETTS 
CSTABLMNED 1820/1070 
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Changing 
Fashions in 
Paranoia 


THE BLACK ‘TAKEOVER’ 


T:. jingo thriller is nothing new, 
Parveyors of pulp have made much 
capital of (and out of) the white, 
Christian American hero fighting the 
Alien—red Indian, anarchist, Hun, 
Nip, Gook, Martian, Russian, Chi- 
nese—while saving the last bullet for 
her. In the early °60s, when American 
paranoids saw Russkies and Chinks 
under every porch awing, Fail-Safe 
and its legion of imitators introduced 
the “zap them before they zap us” 
concept to hooks hound in boards and 
selling for $5.95. Now the Red Men- 


ace and the Yellow Peril are bleaching 
out, as fashions in paranoia change, 
and a force of a different color is sear- 
ing hell out of the flinchy white. 

In the moments in which we live 
right now, the word “black” is load- 
ed with the unspoken “violent con- 
frontation,” The fictional account 
—the science-fictional account—of a 
black militant take-over in America 
has enough innate poison to make an 
uptight white population retch in 
fear. Three books I have read and one 
yet to be published are poisonously 
shouting “the fire this time,” all falec- 
ly. Each will make its contribution to 
the growing fecling of fear and dis- 
trust between black man and white. 
Each panders to that fear and in turn 
feeds upon it, for profit. The white 
man in America in relation to the Ne- 
gro elands somewhat like the Spar- 
tan to the helot. Secretly knowing his 
guilt, he constantly fears uprising. 
The headlines are ominous, and the 
figure of the white man’s nightmare 
is a cross between Che and Cheetah, 
his face a black mark of hatred mixed 
heis trained in guerrilla tac- 


with lust 
tica, cunning as a ferret, hung like a 
horse and madder than a wet hen, 
This nightmare stands ax the cen- 
tral figure of Edwin Corley’s abom- 
ination, Siege (Stein and Day, $6.95); 
of a Dell paperback original entitled 
Afro-6, which 1 can only dignify by 
saying that it conforms to the Siege 
pulp pattern of exploitation; and, 
from the advance blurb from Double- 
day on Fletcher Knehel’s Trespass 
(October, $5.95), it would seem that 
thesame nightmare is due to ride next 
fall. (“Surpassing all of his previous 
best-sellers in chilling suspense, Kne- 
bel projects the day black militants 


make their move—not jn th 


. S i 
but on the middle-class hone 
earn a 
white America.") As to the HX 

un) 


Jolin A. Williams’ Sons of Dark 
Win, 


silence, 
Negroes are not Mussians or 


nese, but American, They are n 
) 1 tay 


I ‘ ACE, they 

are the long-time sharers of Our 4 
( 
IN 


antagonists in some nuclear r 


tiny. A novel like Siege, Without h 
ean 


or ae 


dake the white reader to 

cept without question certain Ry 
ious and very dangerous ideas: tp 

suppose that, given mor Li’ 
king), the first black el to an 
for violence and murder, to ally with 
America’s enemies, to blow bri 


(by 


Ite 
and tunnelsand takeover Manhang 


(the bridges and tunnels go boom i, 
Afro-6 aud Sons of Darkness ny 
heaven only knows what undermy 
ing and sapping Knebel has in store 
—the return of Robert Jordan?) 
How dare these writers ereate dange 
in a climate with enough clear and 
present danger to blow America high 
er than the bridges? Here is true por. 
nography: lock it away from your 
sons and your daughters. 


Qe the four, John Witliarns is the 
only one with a talent worth discuss. 
ing. The Man Who Cried I Am, de. 
spite its black paranoiat involved ibe 


reader with the terrible humanity of 


its people. But the people of this, his 
fifth novel, are marionettes with 
strings showing and broken. ‘This is 
not a black novel, it’s a white one. 
The menace in it is not Mr. Charlie 
(or “Chuck” as Williams calls him) 
but the Negro moderate, a eunuch, 
ling a higher rung on the insti 
tu! I ladder, The time is stated to 
be 1973, but not 
anywhere. A cop named Care 
(read Gilligan) kills o kid in Ha 
and blacks and whites warily wait for 
another “long, hot summer.” Theo 
somebody contacts a mafioso for 4 
“hit” on Carrigan, The Mafia don 
subcontracts the hit to an (you're not 
going to believe this) Isracli assassin, 
formerly of Irgun. (1973?) After the 
contract is fulfilled, some minor bell 
breaks looxe between the cops and the 
blacks in Harlem; heads get busted. 
At the end, the blacks are busy blow: 
ing those bridges and tunnels. Notl- 
ing is solved, nothing even suggest: d, 
A selected act of violence and ganic- 
ms has copped 


ing has advanced 


timeis over, Mr, Wi 
out on the confrontation; his charic- 
ters exist in a black vac wile 
touched by any whites except the 
cops. For him, too, like the others, vir 
olence is the ‘final solution.” 


Mrs. Fleischer is a free-lance writer — 
and an editor of Publishers’ Weekly: 


by Leonore Fleischer 


Monkeyshine Money 


| 
~ ich He Don’t monkey around with vulnerable cash. Be cagey, get the safe mc 

) Ras : } National City Travelers Checks (The Everywhere Check). They’re jus 

4 cash. Only better. You can buy them everywhere, spend them everywhere 
and protect your cash from loss or theft everywhere. We have over 2 ' “a 
28,000 on-the-spot refund points worldwide—thousands more ; {S), (ae i 
than any other travelers check. So ask for them a = = , 
by name at your local bank: The Everywhere Check. \ \ 
World’s biggest selling bank check. ‘ 


First National City Travelers Checks 


(The Everywhere Check) 


Utolitemperature. All youineed.isas 
jigger(1/4.0z:)'of Four Roses, jigeen 
of Water; 1/packet of instant whiskeyg 
SOUT Mix, andice:(% oz. of lemon 
ey juice-and:1'tsp. superfine sugar. may, 

SUbstituted for instant. whiskey souG 
sand water,) Shake this together, pou 

entire. contents into a highball glassy 

lop With club soda: stirzand garnisha 
with cherry or.orange slice. Then’ 

Serve Upa drink that’s a breath of [rest 

ain. The Roses’ Summer Sour.will 

helpyau keep your cool this summe 


Four Roses, " 
The Great American Spt 


Minor Poet 
with Major 
Fund of Love 


ELIZABETH BISHOP 


When Judgment Day arrives in 
the seminars of Elysium, Elizabeth 
Diehop stands a pretty fair chance of 
heing put down as a minor poet. 
That's nothing to get upset about; 
rank among pocts (as amongnovelists 
and corporation executives) is purely 
1 


range of Robert Lowell, if the late 


relative. If she lacks the power 


Randall Jarrell had o better dramatic 


style, if Marianne Moore c 


light-footed circles (to say nothing of 
pirouettes, arabesques and gargouil- 
Jades) around her, if her entire 30 
years’ output, including translations, 
can fit rather loosely into a volume 
of 210 pages, as it recently has (The 
Complete Poems, Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux, $7.50) still nobody else's poet- 
ry is the same as t 
waya quite as good. She is a true poet, 


or in certain 


and ina day when we ought to have 
none at all—only the MeKuens and 
the McCohens are paid, read or no- 
licedd—her very existence proves our 
anileserved blessedness. 

“More delicate than the histor 
are the map-makers’ color 


writes in The Map. There is no doubt 
which colors she prefers, or about her 
own predilection for the map-maker's 
role. Her worldis at oncelike and star- 
tlingly unlike the real world. “These 
Peninsulas take the water between 
thumb and finger/like women feel- 
ing for the smoothness of yard goods,” 
A historian—or a more literal-mind- 
ed poet—would never grant us such 
perceptions. 

In a similar spirit Miss Bishop is 
pleased to scize a faintly illogical idea 
and march away with it right beyond 
the pale. She spots a misprint for 
“mammoth” in a newspaper and soon 
she is tclling us about the peculiar 
creature called “The Man-Moth" 
who “thinks the moon is a small hole 
at the top of the sky"* and who con- 
tioually climbs up tall buildings try- 
ing to reach it. The Gentleman of Shal- 
oft, heing (like everybody else) bilat- 
erally aymincirical, is convinced that 
“his person war/half looking-glass,/ 
for why should he/be doubled?" He 
ino bit worried about which half is 
real ant which half mirror, because 
“if half his head's reflected /thought, 
he thinks, might he aifected.”” 

Yet she ever lhecomes arch or friv- 
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olous. Thero is a current of principle 
flowing along underneath all Miss 
Bishop's poems, a kind of sobricty of 
intent if not form. Tt consists of sym 
pathy for humanity (and sometimes 
wild creatures), a fascination with 
words, a senso of place and time, an 
enormous fund oflove. Virtually lack 
ing—most unusual of all—is any hate, 
or anger, or self-disgust. 

Whi 
strong feelings. In The Armadillo she 


«not to aay thot ehe lacks 


describes how in Rio a paper fire-bal- 


. sent aloft at night, fell and 


cred like an egg of fire/againat 
the cliff behind the house,” burning 
an owl's nest, frightening an armadil- 
lo, turning a baby rabbit into “a 
handfal of intangible ash/with fixed, 
ignited eyes."" The tone is curiously 
gentle, but it conveys a knowledge of 
pain as acute and hideous as if the vie~ 
tims were Vietnamese peasants under 
a rain of napalm. 


y 


other's voice as in litthe Jerénimo’s 


hymn to his house ( 


isa Bishop sometimes adopts an- 


gray wasps’ 


neat/of chewed-up paper/glued with 


sp 


is mar 


hose existence, like his own, 


pusly tenuous, But usually 
the voice is her own, the voice of a 
much-prized, plain-spoken, plearant- 
ly idiosyncratic maiden aunt, one who 
has traveled, observed, considered 
and savored, for the most part alone 
Thus some of her best poems ore 
Nova 


Scotia, Maryland—which metamor- 


about places—Paris, Brazil, 
phose casily intoatatesof mind or par- 
ables without ever losing their intense 
in The 
el. 


particularity, Her deseriptic 


Bight is 0 precise with detail 


icans crash . . . like pickaxes” 


water “the color of the gas flame 
turned low as possible”) that its sud- 
den revelation as a metaphor for her 
personal condition at that instant of 
time is unexpected and hugely satis- 
fying. The words with which the 
poem ends, incidentally. comprise a 
fair statement of Miss Bishop's view 
of life: 

All the untidy activity continues, 
awful but cheerful. 

Plainly, there are limits to what o 
poct with this approach is likely to 
achieve, or attempt. Her translation 
of a superb poem called The Table by 
the contemporary Brazilian writer 
Carlos Drummond de Andrade, in- 
cluded in this book, accidentally em- 
phasizes that fact. Drummond de An- 
deade’s poem, a swashbuckling, whol- 
ly involved account of a heroic family 
dinner, makes Mias Bishop's observa. 
tions, keen though they always are, 
look slightly bloodless by contrast. 

But this too is relative, Given such 
a delightful and satisfying collecti 
wo should be graceless to complain 
about shortcomings. 


by Charles Elliott 
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Double the mileage 
built in 


Brute: Belted|Giass fiber, ‘olyester cord) Construction. 
5p Construction—Glass fiber belt and Polyester cord 
body — fights tread rub-olf, rides firmly against tne road. 


Gives up to 35% more mileage than our best conventional 
lire, and twice the mileage of most new-car tires. 


Brute: Deeper, wider tread for safety. 
&/p Construction — with 7% deeper and up to 18% wider tread — has twice 
the tread/dody strength of our dest conventional tire. Starts taster, stops 
quicker, gives you greater stability, 

Get the smooth, no-thump ride of Polyester cord, 
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FRESH NEW TASTE 
IN SOURS! 


H , Denny Walsh, Maril 
Now, taste this! A warily 


sour with all the tantalizing 
flavor of fresh-picked apricots! 
A dash of lemon heightens the surprise. 


Try it with vodka, Bourbon, or 
your favorite spirit. What 
an entertaining idea! 


+ WManhatlan + Old Fashiones 
Daiquiri + TomCollins + Ory lMarlini + Gimiet 
SideCar + MaiTal + targarita » Sip‘n Slim | 
Bloogy Mary + Apricot Sour + Blackberry Sour 
& great new instants, too. / 
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Awounded soldier in Viet Nam 
has a better chance of survival than 
a car crash victim in America. 


Our armed forces are equipped to give 
our soldiers immediate first aid by 
trained medics. Then to rush the 
wounded soldier, by helicopter, to nearby 
medical facilities. 

While on our highways, a victim of a 
car crash can lie in shock and pain for an 
hour and more before an ambulance 
arrives. And then get little more medical 
attention than he'd get in a taxi. 


Because, with the exception of a 
few areas where excellent ambulance 
services do exist, our nation's 
emergency medical services are hurting. 


Few ambulances have radio links with 
hospitals and police. Few carry life- 
saving equipment. And too few train their 
attendants past the beginner's level of 
first aid. 


Somebody should do something. And 
somebody is. 


Improving highway ambulance service 
is a primary goal of the National High- 


way Safety Bureau's sixteen-step safety 
plan. The plan provides each state with 
a blueprint for improvement. 


It calls for better radio communica- 
tions between ambulances, police and 
hospitals. 


It sets requirements for ambulance 
vehicles and the equipment they must 
carry. Like splints, padded boards, 


oxygen masks in various sizes, resuscita- 


tion units, simple suction apparatus, an 
adequate variety of bandages and gauze 
pads, and pillows. And more. 


It establishes training and licensing 


eens 


requirements for emergency service 
personnel. 


And it suggests that helicopters be 
used to improve emergency medical 
transport service in some areas. 


We at State Farm stand strongly 
behind all sixteen recommendations of 
the National Highway Safety Bureau. One 
of which is this effort to improve our 
nation’s ambulance services. 


you to support the National 
ty Bureau, too. 


Because our car crash victims also 
deserve a fighting chance. 


Somebody is doing something. 
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State Farm Mutual 


Automobile Insurance Co., Home Oliice: Bilcomington, IL, 


Remember: 


Only you 
can prevent 
mediocrity. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


THE Olt SLICK 


Sirs: 

Your article “Iridescent Gift of 
Death” UJune 13) should frighten all 
men as much as the news of Hiroshi- 
ma. The world itself is being threatened. 

Treanence Kester 


Mineola, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Ican vouch for both the accuracy and 
perceptiveness of your article because 
1 was with your reporter, David Snell, 
when he visited San Miguel Island. 

Pau Venten 
Executive Editor 
Santa Barbara News Press 


Sonta Barbara, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Good God, first we club their young 
to death, then we coat them in oil and 
pollute their water. What docs man 
have against seals? 

Jute R. Mitten 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sirs: 

My report on San Miguel noted dur- 
ing a visit May 13 has been submitted 
to Defenders of Wildlife,a conservation 
organization. It was completed a month 
before FE read Snell's article. Although 
his survey covered a far greater arca of 
the oiled beach, the two reports con- 
firm and corroborate cach other, 

TAN L. MCMILLAN 
Shandon, Calif, 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on David Snell's ac- 
curate, cloquent article detailing oil 
damage to island, seals and shoreline. 

KennetH MILLAR 
Santo Barbara, Calif. 


> Mr, Millar is better known as mys- 
tery writer Ross Macdonald.—ED. 


Sirs; 

The lesson is obvious: since seals do 
not vote, do not send representatives to 
Washington, they cannot expect mercy 
from our plundering society. 

Louise Byroave 
Genesco, III. 


Sirs: 

When the members of the presiden- 
tial scientific panel go to their just re 
ward may they know that the fire there 
is fucled by Santa Barbara crude oil. 

Mr. aNb Mas. BEN Minton 
San Lorenzo, Calif. 


Sirs: 

The uniqueness of Santa Barbara is 
newsworthy, but the presentation un- 
fairly condemns oilmen who strive to 
improve man’s total environment. 

Joux Woncik 
Tulsa, Okla, 
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THE SECOND GENESIS 


Sirs: 

In reference to your article (‘The 
Second Genesis,” June 13), it may be 
of interest to you that, as a member of 
the American Mensa Society, | have 
been working (0 set up a program of 
high-1.Q. sperm-donor volunteers, T 
recognize that it takes 25 years to pro- 
duce a trained brain and, with the rap- 
idly changing requirements for more 
and more people capable of thinking 
about and operating complex machin- 
ery, the time fo start doing something 
about it is mow. 

Kenseri D. Tomson 


Staten Island, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Asin Dr, Faustus, the ultimate sin is 
the desire for (oo much knowledge. By 
the manipulation of life, we have sealed 
our doom more surely than by anything 
else, including the atom. 

Mrs. GLENN Dorcas 
Waverly, Kan. 


Sirs: 

A carefully controlled program of ar- 
tificial insemination has all but elimi- 
nated defective calves at a nearby dairy. 
Are human beings not as important as 
hogs and cattle? 

M.G, Maasit 
Dothan, Ala. 


Sirs: 
I foresce a nation as wicked as Sod- 
om, and as sure of destruction. 
Fronence C, Kipven 
Berea, Ohio 


BURN, BURSAR, BURN 


Sirs: 

Amen! (Andrew Rooncy’s “Burn, 
Bursar, Burn,” June 13.) 

After four years and approximatcly 
$15,000, they didn’t even spell our son's 
name right on his diploma. 

JEANNE PADOLKG 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sirs: 

While I discern the pathos of a fa~ 
ther’s concern about his children's qual- 
ity of education, may I say that in my 
school (eachers do show up for classes. 
In most cases, this is unfortunate. 

SUSAN WEINGERGER 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


REVIEW 


Sins: 

Tread Mr, Stefan Kanfer's review of 
Tennessee Williams’ play Tokyo Horel 
(une 13). It puzzles me how any critic 
can be so presumptuous as to declare 
what an artist will do in the future. 

EstHéa BRAUN 
New York, N.Y. 


Rockefeller Ceater, New York, N. Y. 10020. 


‘IRIDESCENT GIFT OF DEATH? PRO AND CON 


Sin: 

Your article “Iridescent Gift of 
Death (une 13) is completely con 
trary {o the expert opinion of qualified 
scientists, including a group which vit 
ited San Miguel Island at the request 
of Senator Alan Cranston and whose 
findings were published in the April 25, 
1969 issue of the Congressional Record. 

A team headed by Dr. James L. Na- 
viaux, director of the National Wildlife 
Health Foundation, and including Mr. 
Mel Morse, president of the Humane 
Society of the U_S., Dr. John Simpson, 
a veterinarian specializing in marine 
mammals, and Vern Appling, chief 
ranger for the Channel Islands National 
Monument, visited the island on 
Wednesday, April 16. 

"Twas delighted with his finding that 
the marine mammals he inspected on 
San Miguel showed no signs of injury 
from oil pollution,” Senator Cranston 
states in the Congressional Record. 

The report by Dr. Naviaux goes on 
to state that the party found only one ck 
ephant seal which appeared clinically 
sick, and that he had many small bite 
wounds and an injured cornea. He was 
treated and released. 

None of the elephant seals which had 
oil on their bodies showed any signs of 
distress, the experts attested. “No sick 
or dying animals were found except the 
one noted...” 

The report also noted that none of 
the 1$ of so adult dead elephant seals 
were fresh carcasses. In the conclusion 
of the report Dr. Naviaux states that 
“there is no evidence that any of the 
wildlife on San Miguel Island is show- 
ing harmful effects from the crude oil 
at this time.” 

The conclusions of this investigating 
party are concurred in by Dr. Simpson, 
who has visited San Miguel repeatedly 
over the past two and one half months 
for the express purpose of removing suf- 
fering elephant seals, if any, and treat- 
ing them, He has found none requiring 
treatment. In addition, Dr. Simpron 
has conducted autopsies and ordered 
biopsies on all fresh carcasses found on 
the island. In no case have petroleum 
products been found in the systems of 
these dead elephant seals. 

It is also Important to note that only 
150 yards of San Miguel's }emile 
coastline are alfected by the oil slick. 
The National Park Service has sent m - 
rine biologists to the bland who have 
confirmed these findings. The Pacitic 
Missile Range, which administers the 
island for the Navy, has covperated ful- 
ly in the protection, treatment and 
study of marine animals there. 

Prauir C. Russect 
Head, Public Information Division 
Public Alfairs Otlice 
Departinent of the Navy 
Point Mugu, Calif 


LIFE, Time & Life Biug, | S*™ 


L495 Cay. 


Sin: 

As curator of mammalogy and orni- 
thology at the Santa Barbara Museum 
of Natural History, I made a survey of 
the pupping beaches on San Miguel ifs 
lund on Monday, May 19, a week be- 
fore the arrival of Lire’s team. J feel I 
can readily support your findings. A few 
points raised in the letter sent you by 
the Navy base at Point Mugu need clar- 
ification. 

Item: The date of the expedition 
quoted in the Navy letter is April 16. 
This is a full month prior to my inve~ 
tigation. | obverved the oil to be fairly 
fresh on May 19. 

Item: Little or no mention is made 
of California sea lions (Zalophus cal- 
ifornlanus). Thies was the only species I 
found to be in serious difficulty, the spe- 
cies featured predominantly in the Lit 
article. My investigation showed that 
there is definitely an abnormal condi- 
tion in the sea lions. Aborted fetuses 
were in large number high in the sands 
and rocks. While such abortion siorms 
are not unusual in piniped species, the 
reasons are exceedingly difficult to an- 
alyze, if not impossible. 

I did notice, however, a major par- 
tion of the northwest pupping beach to 
be heavily contaminated with crude oil. 
My estimates of the beach arca were 
that 200 yards in length and 75 to 100 
fect wide contained heavy amounts of 
oil mixed with debris. In this area, I 
counted 28 dead, oi-soaked pups. I also 
examined one or two of these carcasses 
and found oil in the mouth. 

Item: The statement attributed to Dr. 
Naviaux: “There is no evidence that 
any of the wildlife on San Migucl I 
land is showing harmful effects from 
the crude oil at this time.” Note the 
qualifying “at this time.” Again, this 
was a month before I was there and a 
month and six days priot to the Lip 
team’s visit. 

Pups had been born in oiled arcas, 
Those born above the oil were suckling 
on the oil-soaked mammary glands and 
fur of mothers that had crawled 
through the oil to get to their pups Oil 
contamination certainly contributed to 
the death of some of the hundreds of 
sea lion pups I observed on May 19. 

Item: The statement that “it is im 
portant to note that only 150 yards of 
San Miguel's 34-mile coastline are af- 
fected by the ot! slick.” 

This statement must be placed in per- 
spective. Nearly all of the shorcline is 
made up of precipitous rocky faces 
Only the extreme west end of the island 
contains the sandy beaches on which 
the seals breed and pup. Even at Dr, Na~ 
viaux's modest 150 yards, this would be 
a large percentage of Use breeding and 
pupping arca, 
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What's our full name? It’s the Goodyear 
Custom Wide Tread Polyglas tire. 

It can give you up to double the mileage of 
our best selling regular ply tires. 

The Polyglas tire has a combination of a 


polyester cord body and a fiberglass cord belt. 


Together, they hold the wide tread firm, so 
it squirms less, wears longer. 

Others may try tosell you something they 
say is a Polyglas tire. 

Don’t listen. Look at the tire, If it doesn’t 
say Goodyear, it can’t be Polyglas. 


GOODZYEAR 


Polygias, Custom Wide Tread —T.M’s The 


{yearTire & Rubber Company, Akio, Ohio 


The Moon Ground LIFE 


Vol. 67, No.1 
July 4, 1969 


by JAMES DICKEY 


You look as though 
You know me, though the world we came from is striking 
You in the forehead like Apollo. Buddy, 
; We have brought the gods. We know what it is to shine 
\ Far off, with earth. We alone 
Of all men, could take off 
Our shoes and fly. One-sixth of our weight, we have gathered, 
Both of us, under another one 
Of us overhead. He is reading the dials he is understanding 
Time, to save our lives. You and | are in earth 
light and deep moon 
shadow on magic ground 
Of the dead new world, and we do not but we could 
Leap over each other like children in the universal playground 
Of stones 


but we must not play 
| At being here: we must look 
We must look for it: the stones are going to tell us 
Not the why but the how of all things. Brother, your gold face flashes 
On me. It is the earth. | hear your deep voice rumbling from the body 
i Of its huge clothes | Why did we come here 
It does not say, but the ground looms, and the secret 
Of time is lying 
Within amazing reach. It is everywhere 
We walk, our glass heads shimmering with absolute heat 
And cold. We leap slowly 
| Along it. We will take back the very stones 
. Of Time, and build it where we live. Or in the cloud 
striped blue of home, will the secret crumble 
In our hands with air? Will the moon-plague kill our children 
| In their beds? The Human Planet trembles in its black 
Sky with what we do ‘I can see it hanging in the god-gold only 
Brother of your face. We are this world: we are 
The only men. What hope is there at home 
: In the azure of breath, or here with the stone 
; Dead secret? My massive clothes bubble around me 
¢ Crackling with static and Gray’s 
his Elegy helplessly coming 
From my heart, and | say | think something 
From high school | remember Now 
| Fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, and all the air 
A solemn stillness holds. Earth glimmers 
And in its air-color a solemn stillness holds 
! It. O brother! Earth-faced god! APOLLO! My eyes. blind 
With unreachable tears: my breath goes all over 
| Me and cannot escape. We are here to do one 
Thing only, and that is rock by rock to carry the moon to take it 
. Back. Our clothes embrace we cannot touch we cannot 
Kneel. We stare into the moon 
dust, the earth-blazing ground. We laugh, with the beautiful craze 
Of static. We bend, we pick up stones. 


Three Men Bound for the 


Soon they will be the most celebrated explorers of all time | 


If all goes as scheduled, the incredible moment described 
by James Dickey on the preceding page will actually take 
place on the moon ground in a few weeks. The names 
and faces of these three men will then be celebrated 
throughout the world. Their Apollo 11 mission, by going 
to the moon and landing on its alien surface, will fulfill 
the remarkable national goal established eight years ago 
by John F. Kennedy. But the dream of the moon, of ac- 
tually setting foot there, came to man long before he cre- 
ated nations. The dream belongs to all men, and in 
making it real these astronauts represent everyone on 
earth. On the following pages appear photographs and 
reports on these superbly trained and keenly moti- 
vated adventurers—coo! and low-key, with no puffed- 
up sense of their own Courage or extraordinary destiny. 
Here are the real men, immensely human out of their 
spacesuits, who will bring us back pieces of our moon, 


16D 


Neil Armstrong 


He will command the flight of Apollo 11 
and become the first man to walk on the 
moon. At left, a 7-year-old at his grand- 
parents’ farm near his boyhood home, Wa- 


pakoneta, Ohio, he waved from his pony 


Moon 


Mike Collins 


He will pilot the Apollo spacecralt, or- 
biting the moon while his two fellow 
crewmen walk there. At left, a contem 
plative 7-year-old, he sat in front of the 
family home on Governors Island, N.Y. 


Buzz Aldrin 


He will pilot the lunar module to a land- 
ing on the moon and become the second 
man {to set foot there. Below, a chubby, 
cheerful 5-year-old from Montclair, N_J., 
he sat firmly astride a Shetland pony. 


Neil Armstrong refuses to 
‘waste any heartbeats’ 


Ww AN v7 


When he was in hig: 


h school in Wa 


pakoneta, Ohio, Neil Armstrong 
(second from left) played baritone 
horn in the Mississippi Moonshin 
ers, a jazz combo that he formed 
On leave from Pensacola, where the 


by DORA JANE 
HAMBLIN 


When Neil Armstrong was a small 
boy, he had a recurrent dream: 
he could, by holding his breath 
hover over the ground, Nothing 
much ever happened—he neither 
flew nor fell, just hovered, and 
the whole thing must have been 
frustrating to a child as captivated 
by the idea of flight as Armstrong 
was even then. Today, he remem- 
bers the dream with a characteristic 
flickering smile. “I tried to do it 
later, when I was awake. It didn’t 
work.” 

from age 9 Neil Armstrong was 
an aircraft nut, loving all types of 
aircraft with a single-mindedness 
bordering on obsession. When he 
joined the elite group of astronauts 
in the autumn of 1962 he did so al- 
most reluctantly. for seven years 
as a civilian pilot at Edwards Air 
Force Base, Calif, he had been test- 


Na 


in 


ng the most exotic aircraft the 
to offer, and working as 
engineer and researcher far out 
on the fringes of flight. 


“In those days it wasn’t a ques- 
tion of ‘Do you want to be an as- 
tronaut or do you want to sweep 
streets?’ he says, “A whole array 
of approaches to space was in the 
works, We were doing some ex- 
citing, way-out things in which we 
were more than just pilots. We 
were engineers and developers us- 
ing airplanes merely as tools, the 
way an astronomer uses a telescope 
as a tool, We considered the space 
flight task group,” he concludes 
with more diffidence than arro- 
gance, “as babes in the woods,” 

Not until after John Glenn had 
orbited the earth and “space pro- 
grams had become well-defined, 
the lunar misson a definite feal- 


y was teaching him to fly, Neil 
greeted his grandmother (above) 
front of the family home 


Wearing his fishing hat, Armste 
lights up. Not a frequent smoke 
he says, “I smoke one cig 
month, but sometinies | forget to 


ity,” did he come to NASAasane} 
tronaut. He enterec the prog” 
as a senior NASA fi -earch pilot! 
civilian, at the hig! salary oe 
offered an astronau' !e 's sil 
something over $27 10, the We 
est-paid astronau! { as suc } 
occasionally resent | by som 
his colleagues who » < still sil 
itary discipline an: nity 
He is probably th« nost ye 
of the astronauts, and the 
enigmatic. 
“if you tell Neil (hat Be) 
white, he may agre‘ witne 
to avoid argument a 
quaintance, “No, most lie 
won't say anything at mae 
someone else, “He'll Bee 
and you'll think he © Mis 
Later on you'll remem» 
didn’t say a word.’ his wife w 


“Silence, agrees 


who can be pretty enigmatic her 
self, “is a Neil Armstrong answer 
The word ‘no’ is an argument.’ 


I. any case, aircraft—-not peo- 
ple—are the passion of Arm 
strong’s life. When he speaks of 
them, or of aerodynamic principles, 
he is eloquent. When the subject 
changes, he tends toward silence 
which is not so much icy as con- 
trolled. Neil Armstrong finds peo- 
ple far less efficient than aircraft 
and their performance generally 
short of their capacity. 

‘The single thing which makes 
any man happiest is the realization 
that he has worked up to the lim- 
its of his ability, his capacity,” he 
says, “It’s all the better, of course, 
if this work has made a contri- 
bution to knowledge, of toward 
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moving the human race a httle 
farther forward.” 

He grew up in middle-America 
during the Depression, steered by 
a set of stern and stubborn val- 
ues: work hard, smile, save your 
money, count your — blessings 
(things could be worse) and pray 
a lot (things could be better). Also 
learning is the salvation of the 
human race, and sloth by far its 
greatest peril 

One of the words Nei uses often 
in Conversation is “luxury,”” but he 
doesn’t mean either physical pos 
sessions or life style. To him “lux- 
ury” is time, or choice. “In your 
business you're probably capable 
of thinking of a couple of projects 
atonce,” he will say. “That is a lux 
ury Vd like to afford.” Or, “We'll be 
too busy to have the luxury of mon 
itoring all the study sessions.” 
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There have 


almost unbound 
been two Neil Armstrong Days al 
ready and a third one 1s planned 
for this fall, A street and an air 
port are named after hum. His pho 


erywhere 


tograph is displayed + 


In 1944, New] took a 


hour job sweeping out and hoist 


y cartons at Rhine and Brading 


pharmacy before and after school 
tvery now ind he would 
isk his boss Dick Broding fora cou 
se of hours off, This didn’t hap 
pen often, because what he 
yearned for ost SY an how anc 


it took a while to accumulate R 


ways gave 


sum. Brading 


time, and Neil rode otf on his bi 


cevcle three mile ut on wha 
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still called © old brewery rood 


to the Wapak Flying Service. T 


he would hand over 
money to Charles f 


1946, Ne 
: uns Nave 
Right now he's busy brows a 
over the lack of luxu 
nizing every moment of “ p r 
hours he'll spend on the mo« { 
There are two viewpoints, whetl 
erwe should concentrate wha ve 
best for the results o wpe 
dition, or whether its best tc 
Pare so that later expedition 
be even more tr t 
Ivs a matter mn 
jectives and comin 
cedure that fulfills be sineering 
openbona estrictions 
working so « « 
comes home white tar th 
eats a ‘ (x \ i he was 
over the latest ba NASA ‘ y Pa ets from the 
ports, and k <k ‘ ‘ ex. He was 
the morning wi viv < 1 combat mis 
breakfast aX Known as a ven 
Neil was the oldest “ ot ree Air Med 
dren of Stephea d Viola A He once coaxed a badly cnp- 
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pled jet back to the deck of the 
Essex and in an even closer call 
was shot down—behind enemy 
lines—and rescued within a day. 
Since then, he has survived sev- 
eral near misses in experimental 
aircraft, including the X-15; a mid- 
dle-of-the-night fire in his Texas 
home; a hair-raising flighton Gem- 
ini 6B—the only manned space flight 
to date which had to be brought 
home early because of an emer- 
gency; and the crash a year ago 
of a Lunar Landing Research Ve- 
hicle in which he was training at El- 
lington AFB, Texas. 

Obviously, after that string of 
cliff-hangers, anyone willing to 
send this man to the moon must 


consider that a) he Is one of the 
best pilots in the world or that 
b) everything that is going to hap- 
pen to him has already happened. 
Armstrong himself denies any par- 
ticular courage or any fear of the 
moon-landing mission. “I have 
been in relatively high-risk busi- 
nesses all of my adult life,” he 
says. “Few of the others, however, 
had the possibility of direct gains 
in knowledge which this one has. 
| have confidence in the equip- 
ment, the planning, the train- 
ing. | suspect that on a risk-gain 
ratio, this project would compare 
very, very favorably with those to 
which I've been accustomed in 


the past 20 years.” 


Neil and Jan Armstrong met 
hile both were students at Pur- 
er Neil came home from 
Korea. Janet Shearon knew quite 
a lot about airplanes because her 
father, a physician in Wilmette, 
Ill, had owned one for flying back 
and forth to the family summer 
home in Wisconsin. But the initial 
bond between Neil and Jan wasn't 
planes. They got acquainted by 
running into each other around 
the campus in the chilly dawn, 
Neil hada job delivering the cam- 
pus newspaper and Janel, a home 
economics student with a passion 
for swimming, had a lot of 6 a.m. 
Jab courses. Each admired the oth- 
cr's industry. After three years of 


wi 
due, aft 


admiration, Neil fin 
fora date, 

“He is not,”’ says Jan, « 
rush into anything.” Neith, One 5, 
one to abandon a projec er iy 
has started it. Havin b Valter, 
Scoul most of his life. rie hy, 
finished the requirements «. " 
Eagle during his freshm, "0 ma 
Purdue. He finally gor a) 8 4 
marrying Janet Shearon fees b 
1956. Hany 

One of their first hom 
primitive summer Cabin Son 
up in the mountains and "5 0 I 
without a stoplight” ! 
Air Force Base 


ally keg N 


arch 

was so lacking in Pie 
veniences that Jan eae 
first son Ricky in a pl 
in the backyard 
heated the water, But the pr 

and the view were maenine! 
and Neil could flash throne 
sky right over their house, waxy 
at his wife the wings of at 
the most exciting airplanes of te 
era. At Edwards, he also leame 
to fly gliders. The special exhilye. 
tion of silent, powerless flight he 
remained one of his Breatest ploy 
sures. Neil never cared Much foy 
team sports. Among the astronauy 
for whom physical fitness i al 
most a fetish, he is an anomay 
He neither jogs, does Push-ups no, 
plays handball. “I believe,” he ay 
mildly, “that every human being 
has a finite number of heartheyy 
available to him, and | don't in. 
tend to waste any of mine wn 
ning around doing exercises.” 


IL 
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Nair dry humor, of which he 


has a considerable fund, ofter 
tends to slip by unnoticed. Con 
sequently, almost nobody heart 


him quietly remark, during a heal 
ed cocktail-party discussion o! 


education in Texas, that “My sor 
is only in kindergarten, and a 
ready he’s had two years 0 
Texas history.” 

As family man, Armstrong is low 
key. He both grants and takes 4 
high degree of you-liv« yourlile 
and-t'Il-live-mine. Wher he dashes 
off to Cape Kennedy training 
he often neglects to cll Jane 
where he'll be staying. |» will de 
phone her when and he an 
When he comes home » mealtime 
and finds Janet is o' ‘eachins 
swimming classes, he oads the 
note she has left on the «eitigen 
door and then equably [shes dn 
ner out of the oven here oy 
has left it and feeds himsell ™ 

On a Sunday afternoon /20 Arm: 
strong sits isolated in her Housiee 
id Nel 


living room, while husban ci 
and his crew rehearse the ne 
with their training coordina 


With sons Mark, 6, and Ricky, 12, 
Neil fishes in Taylor Bayou near 
their home is bright red cap is 
one of many: “Different: colors 
work better on different’ days.’ 


the two boys, When they entertain 
they do it at home with Neil help 
ing in the kitchen, From one of 
his childhood jobs in a bakery—a 
job he got because he was small 


enough to be put bodily into the 
mixing vats to clean them at night 
—he acquired an expert touch as 
a dough mixer. He now cain make 
a mean pizza, He is capable of 
cold, tight-lipped rage taugered 
most offen by what he considers 
either dishonesty of subterfuge 
These defects he apparently finds 
scarce in his own family, however 
since his parents and his wile 
consider him “a very ¢ man 
live with 

He enjoys reading, althouy 
“Wve had to stop lately, because t 
am incapable of putting a book 
down once I've started it, and that's 
a luxury | can't afford for the time 
being.” He loves music, He 
“scrimped and saved” to buy him 
self a baritone horn back in Wapa 
koneta, and he once permitted 
himself a deviation from his self-set 
working schedule by playing tor 
one giddy high school year in a 
four-boy combo called the Mis 
sissipp! Moonshiners. He also 
learned to play the prano credit- 
ably, and he and Jan occasionally 
sit side by side on the family piano. 
bench attempting impromptu du- 
ets which seldom survive the first 
20 bars. It is both a joy and a reliet 
to visitors to see the noncommittal 
Armstrongs engaged in the totally 
human act of breaking each other 
up laughing in mid-duet 

At times like these the optimist 
may begin to think that he has 
found a pattern to the Neil Arm 
strong enigma. He is a folk hero 
who obviously has nine lives, all 
but one of which he has offered, re 
Peatedly and publicly, to his coun 
Uy. But the last one is purely his 
own, the one he was privately en 
joying while offering up the rest 
That is the life in which he doo 
dles aircraft of the future, the life 
he lived in a lonely California cab 
in, the life in which he plays the 
Piano and flies gliders flying for 
once in a silence and solitude in 
which he is both Pawn and mas 
ter of the elements. 

The analysis is put to the sub 
ject: “You know what you really 
aret You're a screaming noncon 
formist, and a loner!” 

“Oh, | don’t know,” says Neil 
letting that boyish smile creep for 
once clear up into his eyes. “It's Mes : 
just that its nice to get away from {AS PSS 2 
the office once in a while, you . SMES SA 


know... 2" 4 


Buzz Aldrin has ‘the best scientif;, 
mind we have sent into space 


by GENE 
FARMER 


B... Aldrin is a perfectionist 
and NASA workmen who have to 
do his bidding at the Manned 
Spacecraft Center find him a de- 
manding taskmaster. A good many 
people inside the astronaut com- 
munity think, with somewhat less 
justice, that Aldrin is a square as 
well. “If Buzz had his way,” said 
one of the wives, “the code names 
for the spacecraft on Apollo 11 
would be Alfa and Bravo.” 

He has practically no hair and, 
on the testimony of his wife, is a 
strange mix—"humilily and mag- 
nificent confidence bordering on 
conceit.” He is without much tol- 
erance for inconsequential talk, but 
is happy to wrap his fist around a 
glass of bourbon and branch and 
talk until the small hours about 
the subject that interests him, 
which is his trade. It is then that 
he chews at the left side of his 
lower lip as he rambles on about 
rendezvous and docking in space, 
his eyes gleaming with the inten- 
sity of small volcanoes as he ad- 
dresses himself to the problems 
of “ecliptic orbit”—as if everyone 
understood as much about that as 
he does. 

One eminent geologist flatly 
calls Aldrin “the best scientific 
mind we have sent into space.” 
Says Ted Guillory, a flight plan wot- 
er at the Houston Manned Space- 
craft Center, “Boy, he’s really 
something. He carried a slide rule 
for his Gemini flight on the ren- 
dezvous and | sometimes think he 
could correct a compuler. | can re- 
member hearing him say things 
like, ‘If the computer says I’m 20 
feet out of plane I'll believe 10 of 
that, but not all 20.’ He’s one of 
the few people who can figure 
oul all these rendezvous things in 
his head.” 

“If Buzz were a trash man and 
collected trash,” Joan Aldrin says, 
“he would be the best trash col- 
lector in the United States.” Buzz 
was the first man to join the as- 
tronauis with a doctorate (M.1.T., 
1963), having written a thesis 
which, NASA's Chris Kraft has ac- 
knowledged, contributed a great 
deal to the success of the space 
dockings achieved in the Gemini 
program. When he tested his the- 
ories success(ully in the last Gem- 
ini flight in November 1966 (si- 
mullaneously becoming the first 
astronaut to beat the fatigue prob- 
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ther, in the Army 


ited camp. in Maine, where Buzz 
ran ina track meet. Now Buzz pole 
vaults (far right) in his backyard 


lem in a space walk—by learning 
to pace himself properly), he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
he personally had added signif 
icantly to the space program 
“Challenge” is a word Buzz A 
drin uses frequently. “What is chal- 
lenge?” he asked once. “What de 
termines excellence?’ In grade 
school it's the marks that you get. 
what you do on the athletic field 
At West Point the name of the 
game is, ‘Do what people tell you 
to do, keep your nose clean and 
work oul your academic progress.” 
1 fitted into that pretty well. I'm a 
sort of mechanical man—or | was.” 


Tis is a judgment with svhich 
most of his fellow astronauts would 
agree. He is an easy man to ap- 
preciate, but not an easy man to 
know To one of his colleagues 
he “has enormous ability, enor- 
mous talent—but he is very much 
a loner.” 

Buzz was born in Montclair, N.J., 
Jan. 20; 1930, about five months 
after his father, who left the Army 
Air Corps in 1928 to work for Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey, had bought 


s 


As an 8-year-old (above), Buzz Al 
drin Jolled “at the family summer 
place in New Jersey. At right, his fa 


Air Corps, vis 


a comfortably large house there 
The Aldrin was a distin- 
guished aviator in the 1920s and 
1930s (he still holds a pilot's li- 
cense at the age of 73) and at 
one time was a close associate ol 
Orville Wright. He was also a stu- 
dent and friend of the American 
rocket pioneer Robert Goddard; 
he introduced Charles A. Lindbergh 
to Goddard in 1929 and is one of 
the few men who still refer to Gen- 
eral Lindbergh by his old nickname 
“Slim.” 

Buzz‘s father was away a lot, fly- 
ing all over the U.S. and Europe 
to promote commercial aviation 
(only the oil companies had mon- 
ey for that in those days), but the 
income was good and steady; none 
of the Aldrins remembers the De- 
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pression as a time privatio 
There was enough ney for 
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Buzz in certain ob 
had developed in foc 
es of peanut butter 
and a topping of p 
olate; whole cans < 
straight out of the pi 
of Jell-O consumed 
know how he got his 
says his sister, Mrs. | 
of Cincinnati. 

His other sister, \\ 1 
Mrs, Charles P. W. ¢ well MY 
Tulsa, Okla., rememoc's ly 
through grade schoo! Buz” 
more inclined to buckle Gay 
neighborhood football game i 
to his homework—his repo" 


were mostly C’s and D's: 
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All that changed Just before he 
was due to enter high school. Not 
surprisingly, considering his fa- 
ther’s example, Buzz decided that 
he wanted to be an aviator, which 
meant trying for an appointment 
to West Point or Annapolis. At a 
conference with his parents and 
the school counselors it was made 
frighteningly clear to him that un- 
less his grades improved he would 
never see the inside of either acad- 
emy except asa custodian ora tour- 
ist. Buzz got the message, and 
after that it was all A's and B's 
—mostly A's. He made it look al- 
most too casy, Fay Ann was a 
year ahead of him in high school 
but she says, “If1 had a math prob- 
lem or a science problem I'd go 
in and work it out with him even 
though he hadn't taken the sub- 
ject yet. He seemed to be able to 
explain it to me. | marvel today at 
how well he can explain the in- 
tricacies of what he is doing and 
make you understand and not feel 
stupid.” 


H. still found a football a chal- 
lenge, and played center on the 
Montclair High School team that 
won the New Jersey state cham- 
pionship in 1946, compensating for 
his small size with what French 
generals call cran and football 
coaches call “desire.” He had 
learned how to make friends, but 
even then was beginning to draw 
apart; he chose to walk to and 
from school (a mile and a half 
each way) with Fay Ann. This, Fay 
Ann thinks, was “so that he didn’t 
have to get involved with finding 
other people to walk with. We 
didn't talk an awful lot.” 

At the end of his plebe year at 
West Point, Buzz was No. 1 in his 
class, In 1951 he was graduated 
as No. 3. He was also a 13-foot 9- 
ce yaulter—with a bamboo 
re fiber-glass poles start- 
lashing 13-foot vaulters to 


heights, 
For a2 West Point graduate in 
1951, a diploma was a ticket to 


Korea—in Buzz’s case, by way of 
Bryar where he spent a 
yeer gelling his Air Force wings, 
Just before going to Korea, ata din- 
ner party in New Jersey, he met 
Joan Archer, a suiking blonde who 
owned a master's degree in the- 
ater arts and was otherwise un- 
attached. But says Joan, “Nothing 
happened, no spark.” At the time, 
Buzz was whiting to another girl. 
When he came back from Korea 
a year later (66 fighter missions, 
two MiGs destroyed and one dam- 
aged, the D.F.C. and other dec- 
orations) he again got in touch 
with Joan, She was soon wearing 
Buzz’s West Point pin and getting 
thoroughly bored, since she was 
now off limits to other dates and 
Buzz was oul in Nevada as an Air 


Texas 
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Force instructor courting her by 
mail. 

“Buzz wouldn't make — the 
move,” says Joan. She persuaded 
her father to take his vacation in 
Las Vegas for two weeks, and the 
night before they were to leave 
Buzz proposed, “I had just about 
given up," says Joan. “I sensed 
that,” says Buzz. When they got 
married it was only the fifth time 
they had been out together, 

Buzz shortly found himself in 
Germany, flying F-100s, surround- 
ed by pilots who were cither as 
hot as he or claimed to be, and in- 
creasingly convinced that what he 
really needed was more formal ed- 
ucation, What he was really doing 
was looking fora new “challenge.” 
By the time he and Joan were flat- 
tened simultaneously by hepatitis 
for six months in 1959 (‘from 
drinking dirty wine in Italy,” ac- 
cording to Joan), Buzz had set his 
sights on the U.S. space program. 
He got the Air Force to send him 
to M.L.T. to get a doctorate, by- 
passing the master’s degree. While 
there he applied for the 1962 class 
of astronauts and was turned down. 
Test pilot experience was then re- 
quired and Buzz did not have it. 
“| tied for a waiver,” he says. “I 
knew darned well | wouldn't get 
it, but | wanted the application in 
the record.” He was disappointed 
nonetheless and even considered 
leaving M.1.T, lo get test pilot ex- 
perience. Finally he decided, “Here 
Lam. | might as well get the best 
out of it.” So he stayed in Cam- 
bridge. “| had some original ideas,” 
he says without false pride or false 
modesty, “about piloting problems 
and rendezvous, That thinking fit- 
ted beautifully with what they 
needed for Gemini.” 

Buzz has had only one space 
flight—Gemini 12. Characteristical- 
ly he was about the only person 
dissatisfied with the results—he 
would have liked to have pressed 
extravehicular activity (the “space 
walk”) to new limits, but in the 
last Gemini mission nobody want- 
ed an extra risk, Then, in January 
1967, came the pad fire in which 
three men died, one of them Buzz’s 
close friend €d While, and the 
Apollo: program was set back al- 
most two years, For 21 months no- 
body flew. Joan Aldrin began to 
sense that something big was up 
in January this year when Buzz 
began acting more withdrawn than 
usual. When she finally realized 
that he had been selected for the 
moon landing crew, she hardly 
knew whether to cheer or cry. 
Waiting for the formal announce- 
ment was a time “of walking on 
eggs, normalcy tinged with hys- 
teria. 1 wished Buzz were a car- 
penter, a truck driver, a scientist, 
anything but what he is. Now I un- 
derstand how Susan Borman felt 
—wanting to run and hide. J want 


him to do what he wants but I 
don't want him to...’ 

No astronaut’s wife ever seems 
able to complete that sentence sat- 
isfactorily. For Joan Aldrin, the 
Apollo 11 flight will be a time 
of housecleaning—get the rugs 
cleaned, wash the windows, paint 
the walls. It will be a way to keep 
sane. During the months preceding 
the flight Buzz had not been home 
much—any more than his father 
had been home much when Buzz 
was the age of his 11-year-old son 
Andrew, During the Apollo 9 mis- 
sion in March, Buzz called home 
every night from Cape Kennedy 
to check on how Andrews school 
science project was G0ing, perhaps 
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ing out of the way. Sh 
dering if Buzz would b« 
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“our marriage wouldn’! LD 
same, that it would be 5° ed 
more magical and meaningll - 
magnificent because he 


was wor 
the sm 


from 
de 


this wonderful thing.” Then, per 
haps six months later, she realized 
that their marriage was exactly 
what it had been. “At first | was dis- 
appointed,” she says, “and then 
it was comforting to think that it 
hadn't changed him, | really do be- 
fieve that after all this is over, 
and if it is a lunar landing, that 
he will be the same person, He's 
Nol the same person | married, 
but! don’t believe that | am the 
same person either.’ 


W..:: Kind of person was he 
or is he? What kind of person 
is any man who tisks a death no 
man has ever died? Why does he 


do it? For money? (There isn’t that 
much money.) For glory? For old 
fashioned patriotism? There is 
some of that in all these men. But 
as Aldrin says, there is something 
else, a common denominator, per- 
haps, for all 50 astronauts: 

“When you try to answer the 
question of motivation, you have 
to ask: ‘What type of people are 
we talking about?’ In our business 
we're talking about airplane pilots, 
fighier pilots. If you are a fighter 
pilot, you want to get hold of 
the hottest thing you can. And hav- 
ing flown that, you ask yourself: 
‘What else can I fly? What else is 
available?” 

"You come down to the ul- 


irk Mm 
ounges ne 
ht kisse 
timate, the space program rs 
there, Some people don't think 


they have a chance and don’t both 

er to try. Others say, ‘ll accept 
that challenge.’ Some make it and 
some don’t But there’s a treadm 

going and if you make it, you're 
on it. You have some control over 
it by your own performance. Fate 
determines a lot of where you fit 
into the puzzle. But why do you 
do anything? Because you were 
selected to do it.” « 


Collins has cool to cope with 
space and the Easter bunny 


by DAVID 
NEVIN 


Mie Collins is a pleasant man 
who smiles readily and is highly 
popular with his fellows. He is 
pragmatic and fatalistic in a way 
that goes more to altitude and 
the control of worry than to phi- 
losophy, but he also is intelligent 
and a good deal more subtle and 
many-layered than he cares to ad- 
mit. He has immense faith in him- 
self and his capacity to perform 
under pressure. What worries him 
more than the dangers of traveling 
in space are the tiny, insidious 
cells of cancer, for instance, be- 
cause cancer is irrational and 
against it he feels helpless, while 
the menace of space is ordered, 
logical, and allows him to rely on 
himself, which is the stance in 
which he is most comfortable. 

At 38, Collins is slender, lim- 
ber, deceptively slight, the hand- 
ball champion of the astronauts. 
Early last year, his game went 
off. “My legs felt peculiar, as if 
they didn't belong 100% to me. 
I'd heard prizefighters talk about 
their legs going and 1 thought, 
well, instant old age.” But the con- 
dition progressed. Parts of his legs 
were soon without feeling. His re- 
flexes were failing. Sometimes he 
fell down. 

Joctors found a bone spur 
loase disk in his neck that 
Were pressing on his spinal cord. 
There are wo operations for this, 
both One relieves the 
problem. The other, more dan- 
gerous and complex, cures if it suc- 
ceeds. Collins chose the latter 
and the operation was successful. 
He recovered fully and returned 
to flying status. He discusses the 
episode today with utter matter-of- 
factness and no hint of emotion. 
And yet this was a devastating 
turn of events. It cost him a po- 
sition on Apollo 8, the first flight 
around the moon. His whole fu- 
ture as a space pilot and an Air 
Force officer had been in the bal- 


and 


serious. 
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ance. Surely there was distress 
and trauma? 

“Well, it seems to me that trau- 
ma comes from having to make de- 
cisions that are very nearly 50-50. 
You know, 50.1 against 49.9. Those 
are the things that really bug peo- 
ple. But here there was no doubt 
| had this thing creeping up the 
left side of my body, getting worse 
and worse, and the salient fact 
was that it had to be stopped and 
the operation was the way to stop 
it. All the other things—what fail- 
ure could mean to my career and 
so on—were only background 
noise. | had no choice—| had the 
condition, surgery was the only an- 
swer and—voila—it would . be 
done, and one hoped it would 
work and if it didn’t, it didn’t, but 
I still had no alternatives.” 


Bu isn't there a sense of horror 
in this rude invasion of the body 
thatalways has served so well? 

“No, nol really. If trauma comes 
from decisions that are nearly 50- 
50, | think horror comes from 
things that are not clearly under- 
stood. You can get a cancer and 
they remove part of your liver 
and then later on you find it in 
the lymph stream and then it shows 
up in some other horrible place 
—that sort of thing is very insid- 
ious, mysterious, a cult of evil, 
you know? In my case, pressure 
‘on the spinal cord—that was a rel- 
atively clean thing. The mechanism 
was well understood. Things that 
you understand fully are not real- 
ly frightening.” 

Is he an optimist then—which, 
after all, would be comforting in 
the dark of space? 

“Not a perennial optimist, any- 
way, | think I’m more the fatalist 
—what’s written is written, and | 
don't know what it is. I’m not al- 
ways convinced that everything is 
going to work out well. On the 
other hand, there’s nothing wrong 
in acting as if things will work 
out. | mean, if | tell my wife 1 be- 
lieve in the Easter bunny—well, 


At West Point, Mike Collins 
(above, front row right) played 
end on his intramural football 
team. At 10 (top picture) he 
posed on the porch of the fam- 


why nol? Either he exists or he 
doesn't, and | choose to believe. | 
think that is much more pleasant. 
But if you really cornered me, I'd 
have to admit reluctantly that there 
is no Easter bunny.” 

Collins is of a military family 
and is himself an Air Force lieu- 
tenant colonel, though he has |it- 
tle of the military manner, He was 
born in Rome, where his father, 
Major General James L. Collins, 
was then military attaché to the 
U.S, Embassy. His uncle, General 
J, Lawton “Lightning Joe” Collins, 


ily’s San Juan villa with his /a | 
ther, then an Army major gen- 

eral stationed in Puerto Ri: 

In the garden of his Houston 
home (right), he tends ro: 


was a famous World War |! di 
vision commander and evi (ually 
Army chief of staff, and hi. olde! 
brother now is a brigadier. ‘ ollins 
grew up on military posts 1nd 
a result there is no place h thinks 
of as home. The place he remem 
bers most happily is Puer': Rico, 
where his father was comm yet 
in the days before World War 

and they lived in a building; som 
400 years old which the Spal 
had built with stone walls ine 
enough to withstand cannon fire: 
It was an immense structure W! 


Gunports and tunnels that made ex- 
traordinary play places for a 10- 
year-old. There was a strip of beach 
and when a shark appeared the 
Buard would run down and hose 
it with a tommy gun. A high stone 
wall surrounded the military area 
and a poor, waterfront section of 
town had been built against it. “A 
house of, well, ill tepule, you 
know, was right: there.” Collins 
remembers it well. “They did a 
thriving business, so 1 used to sit 
up on the wall and watch ev- 
€ryone come and go and talk to 


the girls, and | can remember 
they used to—oh, | was a rat fink 
—they used to toss me money 
to get me to come down and 
visit them but | never would. | 
was scared to death to.” 

He went to West Point, attracted, 
he is fond of saying, by the fact 
that the education was both ex- 
cellent and free, and when he grad- 
uated in 1952, elected to serve in 
the Air Force, The Air Force trained 
him in fighters, and from the be- 
ginning he loved flight and the 
great machines that boomed off 


the earth and became alive and 
supple and responsive to his touch 
His wife remembers meeting him 
for the first time on a base in 
France with a group of young fight- 
er pilots, all of whom were ex 
cited and confident. Her 
was Patricia. Finnegan and she 
came from Boston and was em-~ 
ployed by the Air Force. She 
would sit in a room with these 
brash young men, often enjoying 
a mood of private irony, She 
would see an expression cross Col- 
lins’ face that matched her mood 


name 


and she decided then that he 
was special. 

In 1956, four years after gradu- 
ation, Collins could have resigned 
from the Air Force, and for a time 
thought seriously about doing so. 
His intense commitment, his wife 
remembers, was not to the mil- 
itary but to the matter of flight it- 
self, and Collins was thinking about 
test piloting. which is a logical ex- 
tension of flying but not of mil- 
ilary flying. Eventually, he made 
the Air Force test pilot school at Ed- 
wards AFB in the Mojave Desert 
and flew the X-15 and other far- 
out aircraft, Then, naturally, he 
turned to space. 


| like fighter pilots. They‘re in- 
dependent, they say what they 
mean, they prove who they are 
by what they do. They have nice 
parties and they let their ids hang 
out. Theyre good people. But 
fighter pilots can afford to be ir- 
responsible and impetuous and test 
pilots can’t. Test pilots have to be 
older, smarter, steadier or they'll 
make a wrong judgment on an air- 
plane and someone will kill him- 
self later. The old thing about, 
you know, white scarf trailing, put 
her in a power dive and see if the 
wings come off—it’s not true. The 
test pilot has to be more of an en- 
gineer, studying charts and graphs 
for the airplane’s limits. 

“And space flight is an extension 
of that. Our training is more thor- 
ough, more elaborate. People think 
we're baked in heat chambers and 
centrifuges until our 
eyeballs fall out, and there is a lit- 
tle of that, but essentially we are 
learning an incredibly complex ar- 
all the nuts and 
bolts and wires—and learning what 
to do if some of it doesn’t work 
as advertised. We go through the 


whirled in 


ray of machines 


intended missions tiny tedious bit 
by bit to make sure that we un- 
derstand it and that the equipment 


its malfunction 


is aght and what 
nodes are and what our alternate 
plans are: 

So he came finally to the ex- 
ploration of space. Yet Collins real- 
completely the 

seems to be. 


ly is not quite 


various things he 


He loves ir but he could 
quit tomorrow, He is a trained en- 
gineer, but he does not love ma- 


chines as such. He knows a great 
deal about wines and he reads 
books and raises roses in 
the backyard, He is one of those 
men who take particular pleasure 
in the way a flower grows or a 
cat walks or his little boy looks 
when he wants something. When 
he comes home, he is so here, 
his wife says, so completely re- 
laxed and easy, fun to be around 
—light, happy, bright in the late 
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good 
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COLLINS 


CONTINUED 


afternoon when she is tired and 
the day has been long and it is 
time for a change of authority 
with the children, His wife likes 
to talk—needs to talk—and Collins 
listens to ber fully and thoughtfully, 
often not agrecing, sometimes de- 
manding that she rethink her point, 
but always with respect, and she 
says simply, “Lam tuck: He is 
not the mechanical man or the 
pilot who is only alive in the alr. 
He has not been, until now, a seck- 
er of the unknown, 

Still, Collins finds it hard to ar 
ticulate his reasons for going into 
space. “I think man has always 
gone where he could, he has al- 
ways been an explorer. There's a 
fascination in exploring and thrust- 
ing out lo new places, but | can’t 
say there is anything special about 
me—that I'm a natural explorer or 
I've always been bent in this di- 
rection—because it isn't true. I'll 
be a good explorer, but so would 
other people. | really think the 
key is that man has always gone 
where he could and he must con- 
tinue, He would lose something 
terribly important by having that 
option and not taking iL” 


Gonins nature, of course, re- 
quires that he approach his work 
confidently, cheerfully, as if there 
were indeed an Caster bunny—and 
with immense concentration. At 
home he may read the comics to 
the children and talk to his wife 
and pay the bills all at approx- 
imately the same time, but in the 
affairs of space his training is in- 
tense, and his concentration fo- 
cuses that (raining to a bright point 
of instant and reliable reaction that 
is designed to keep him alive. 

*You know 
ting up and down in space will be 
minor and what's done while up 
there will be important Then the 
piloting—the fighter pilot-test pi- 
lot-space pilot pattern—will recede 
and the scientists will become im- 
portant. But if you took along, 
say, a geologist on these first flights 
—well, during these years of prep- 
aration, he would have focused 
‘on his rocks and his plans for ex- 
ploration rather than on the flight 
and he would not have seen the 
flaws and defects in the total plan 
to get him up there and back 
again. And in fact he would kill 
himself by emphasizing his primary 
job instead of the difficulties of 
the transport system,” 

And this question of what real- 
ly is important in a pioneer flight 
explains the lingering regret that 
sounds in Collins’ voice when he 
describes whal he was not able to 
do when he stepped out of the 
spacecraft and floated free a hun- 


some say the get- 


dred-odd miles above the earth, 
connected by a slender 50-foot 
tube to the systems that kept him 
alive. He remembers very little of 
what anything looked like or of 
his emotional reaction to the enor- 
mity of what he was doing. But 
he remembers what happened, and 
as you listen, you begin to see 
the relationship between concen- 
tration in space and surviving. 

The flight was Gemini 10 with 
John Young, in July 1966, and one 
of its tasks was to maneuver close 
to an unmanned Agena spacecraft 
that had been in orbit for several 
months. Collins would then cross 
over to recover a small box—a 
micrometeorite measuring device. 
Young approached from below and 
brought the Gemini to within 12 
feet of the Agena, They inflated 
their spacesuits and opened the 
hatch. Collins stood up, gave a lit- 
tle push with his fingertips and 
floated toward the Agena. 

He moved slowly enough, but 
the situation was nevertheless des- 
perately, if somewhat deceptively, 
unstable. First, the two spacecraft 
and the man were traveling at 
some 17,000 mph, and despite 
weightlessness and the absence of 
air, the speed induces a good deal 
of random motion. Next, the 
weightless condition means that 
each motion sets up an unwanted 
countermolion and yet the three 
bodies are free to move indepen- 
dently of each other. So, arms out- 
stretched, Collins floated toward 
the Agena. 

“The work, you see, makes your 
surroundings secondary . . . the 
awe and wonder is pushed into 
the background and your imme- 
diate occupation is a series of mun- 
dane chores that have to be done, 
1 did them, but it was at the ex- 
pense of being able to look around 
and say, God, look at this—you 
know? 

“Too bad in a way. There you 


are suspended in the most incred- 
ible position and. everyone asks 
you, ‘Really, what was it like?’ and 
it’s a little frustrating not to be 
able to tell them, But my whole at- 
tention was riveted on the next 
job in line. | wasn’t blocking it 
out, either, you know, ignoring it 
not looking down—nothing would 
have been more pleasant than just 
to float around and look." 

Young held the Gemini steady 
and Collins floated up to the 
Agena. He caught its front, which 
is a docking collar, open like the 
mouth of a jar except that it is 
broad and blunt and makes a 
poor handhold. The spacesuit is 
stiff with pressure and makes 
movement awkward and hard 
work, but Collins went hand over 
hand around the collar to the Age- 
na’s top. 

When he got to the top, how- 
ever, he could not stop. Momen- 
tum tore loose his poor handhold 
and he turned two complete flips 
in space. Remembering the scene 
as he sat on a couch in his home 
in Houston, Collins rolled on one 
side, throwing his legs up to show 
how it had been, and you had 
the image of the rigid figure, fatly 
inflated, hardly manlike at all, tum- 
bling off into space with his little 
silver line looping behind him, 
and suddenly the awful strangeness 
and the danger of it all struck 
you like cold wind, For in the 
mind’s eye you saw that now 
the Gemini was far below and 
that between it and the rigid tum- 
bling suited figure, the big Agena 
was moving independently. 


Coriins had a propellant gun that 
he could point where he wanted 
to go and it would drag him along. 
But it was untried in space and 
he was avoiding using it. Now he 
reached for the gun—and it was 
gone. Jt must have torn loose from 


Mike and Pat Collins share back. 
yard with children—Ann, Mike and 
Kate—and their pet German Shep. 
herd, Dubhe. In kitchen (right) 


Mike gives Pat an affectionate hug 


his pack, he reasoned, and he fum- 
bled about for the cord that fed 
the gun, found that and dragged 
the gun back to his hand, 

“Now | was close to the end of 
my tether and | had sort of a side- 
ways velocity so the gun took me 
back toward the Gemini in a big 
arcing loop. | went all the way 
back to the Gemini and from there 
to the Agena again and this time | 
reached inside the Agena and 
grabbed a handful of wires and 
held on with one hand while | de 
tached the micrometeorite package 
with the other and brought il back 
to the Gemini.” 

You have to keep your cool, he 
said. You have to concentrate and 
keep your cool and that is how 
you get home. 

“lve never felt it couldn't hap 
pen to me. The moon flight could 
end in disaster. 1 don’t think ‘t 
will. | think the odds are good 
enough that I’m willing to & 
the risk.” 

Collins will be in the comm: 
module, floating around © 
around the moon while his co 
panions lower themselves to ils 5 
face. If there is trouble there? 

“Well, if they have difficulty 
the surface of the moon, ther 
nothing | can do about it. S« 
guess the question that everyo! 
has in the back of his mind 
how do | feel about having 
leave them on the lunar surface 
don’t think that will happen and 
if it did | would do everything | 
could to help them, but they know 
and | know and Mission Contio! 
knows that there are certain ol: 
egories of malfunctions where | 
just simply light the motor and 
come home without them.” * 


Ti is a profile of the most com- 
plex navigational adventure ever 
attempted—Apollo 11's flight to 
the moon. The painting—created 
by Arthur Lidov, with the assistance 
of Dr. K. L. Franklin of the Amer- 
ican Museum-Hayden Planetarium 
—shows the 10 key mancuvers in 
the mission, from launch to lunar 
touchdown 102 hours and 47 min- 
ules later, The red line marks the 
path of the Apollo spacecraft. 
Along it, yellow flares indicate 
rocket firings. The green lines 
which extend from the spacecraft 
trajectory to the earth's path and 
the blue lines between earth and 
moon show tht relative positions 
of all three bodies at three-hour in 
tervals for the first 72 hours, The 
initial three steps in the profile 
(grouped under No. 1) are rocket 
burns that push the payload out 
of earth orbit, nose the command 
ship around to dock with the Wu 
nar module and help drive the 
craft away from the shell that had 
transported the LM through the 
earth's atmosphere. Linked togeth 
er, the two ships began a quarter 
million-mile flight to the vicinity 
of the moon, EA route, the as 
tronauts can make four mid-course 


corrections (at 2 Then 


about 102 miles from the lunar sur 


face, Apollo 11 fires its main en 


and slides into an ellip 


gine (6 
After 


tical path around the moon 


two orbits the ine fires agai 


driving the ship into a-circular 


lunar path (shown a wavy line 


because of the movement of the 


moan). Twenty hours later, the LM 


(yellow line eparates from the 


mothe 6) and flies close by 


for one ho nd 26 minutes. Ther 


the NINE 
low orbi 


will work loge 
photographing 


ting up scienti that 


will remain alter their departure. 


Aboard the LM again 
spend more than nine hours check- 
ing equipment, stowing gear and 
sleeping. Then they will fire the 
ascent engine to boost them to 
a rendezvous with the mother 
ship—and the long trip home. 


they will 


Profile of the Apollo 
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The beauty of seascapes tossed 


and sculpted by the moon Grip On 
| 


Like a lodestone of awesome power th | 
far-off moon tugs and the earth resng 
The air stirs, the earth’s crust bul 
the mighty oceans roil from pole to te! 
zen pole. Though nothing on the E 
Photographed by GEORGE SILK eaent firth pulskie af gt 
itational force is most dramatically ev. 
ident in the great spectacle of the tides 
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Bes ang 


Off the coast of Capo Peloro, tidal rips froth the Strait of Messina 


he Tides 


twice daily, as the earth turns first one 
face and then another moonward, the 
oceans feel its Bmp. Far beneath the sur 
face of the seas, huge waves arc majes 
tically, driving millions of gallons of water 
up the continental shelves. Where the 
flood tide arrives Upon an open shore 


_at Saybrook Breakwater Light in Con- 


necticut (right)\—it may lap the coast with 
barely a whisper. Where it is compressed 
between the rock of Scylla and the coast 
of Sicily, in the Strait of Messina (below) 
the tide churns wrathfully, as when 
Ulysses passed there. Like Ulysses, men 
everywhere fear the tides and behold 
with wonder their ever-changing beauty 


The moon pulls a tide on Long Island Sound 


Dover Beach 


On the southeast coast of England 
the floo rolls in- at Dover 
Beach, ‘‘\ e the sea meets the 
moor land,”” wrote Mat- 
thew / isten! you hear the 
grating pebbles which the 
waves k, .. . Begin and 
cease igain begin,/With 
tremul: e slow, and bring/ 
The eter sadness in.” 


Maelstrom 


A fathom across al its spinning vor- 
tex, this whirlpool dances briefly on 
an incoming tide in the Gulf of 
St.-Malo, off the French coast. 
Maelstroms occur when tidal cur- 
rents collide above an uneven 
ocean floor, and they can become 
formidable hazards to mariners. 


Normandy Beach 


In a tidal pool dappled by a spring 
shower, a shrimp fisherman hauls 
his net on the beach that Gls of 25 
years ago remember as “Utah.” 
Strewn about him is the debris of 
D-day—an invasion timed by Ei- 
senhower to give his troops full ad- 
vantage of a late-rising moon and 
a low tide that exposed sunken 
barricades planted on the beach. 
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The Sands of Dee 


Two Welsh girls drive their stray 
ing cattle back to higher ground 
est they be caught by the incom 
ing tide on the north coast. British 


children. sull recite Charles & 


ley’s verse about a girl | 
who was sent out ina fog to tetch 


the herd and drowned. “But still 


the boatmen hear her call the cat- 


! ; F ‘ve 
tle home. Across the sands of Dee 


Severn River Bore Each month the highest tides, over 40 feet, 
squeeze up the Severn estuary toward Glouces- 
ter, England, The compression, the contour of the 
river bottom and the lingering ebb current create 
a wall of water called a bore. It rushes ahead of 
the flood tide with the rumble of an express train 
until its force is spent some 45 miles inland 
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Hopewell Rocks A tree clings audaciously to this tide-sculpt« 


pillar of limestone, which towers nearly 70 fec 
high in the Bay of Fundy in Nova Scotia. The 5 
foot tide is the highest in the world, and when th« 
waves come they will climb halfway to the tree's 
roots, Carving still more rock from its pedestal 
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Mont-Saint-Michel Sree aN 
= sty ea f 
The abbey fortress of Mont-Saint OS Taig oars ; 
Michel stands aloof on a granite ; at ; Be 
Nt eren ot <— ‘4 meer 
mountain off the French coast, sur " . ~— Lat Sea ee 
rounded by quicksands and ser ; as Riemer dere 


pentine estuarial canals. Across 
these flats come racing the bigges 
tides in Europe. Once each month 
after the full moon, the grande nm 
rée sweeps in—faster, the ancients 
said, than a galloping horse—and 
reaches up into the streets of the 
tiny village. Centuries ago, Mont 
Saint-Michel was surrounded by 
thick forest, but the voracious sc 
erased the trees without leaving a 
trace 

The force and size of tides d 
pend upon the relative positions of 
the earth, moon and sun (which ex 
erts less pull on the tides). Conse 


quently, periods of maximum ac 


ity tend to come in cycles that last 

centuries. The last peak came 

around 1400. The next is expected 
12 centuries from now 

The greatest tides occurred 

Paleozoic times, when the moor 

was closer and the earth spun s« 

rapidly that a day was only 22 hours 

long. Waves hundreds of feet high 

| scoured the continents and left 

great sedimentary tracks behind 

such as the Niagara Limestone 

which stretches from Niagara Falls 


to Wisconsin. Friction between the 
turbulent oceans and their basins 
gradually slowed the revolving 
earth, until today it completes one 
turn in 24 hours. The tides will con- 
tinue to slow the earth, adding 
2/1000ths of a second to the day 
each passing century—until that 
distant time when tides will no 


longer course across this planet. 
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ae Try it straight. 
ugway you'll immediately find out why, in a marketplace of almost 
infinite choice, it is definitely Soft Whiskey vs. the rest. 


Calvert Extra,The Soft Whiskey 


Tiny 
Creatures 
of the 

Tides 


At the edge of the sea in the slen 
der strip of shore between high 
tide and low, hves a vast and var 
ied population Of sea creature 
whose very existence depend 
upon the moon. Here the lunar 
tides have created a unique en 
vironment, perhaps the most rn 
orous on earth, Hs inhabitants: ore 
alternately drenched and dried out 
churned by the sur and baked by 
the sun and yet are so marvel 
ously adapted to thei vatectidal 
world that most of them Could 
live nowhere else 

for three of the photograph 
on these pages, LIFE Photographer 
Fritz Goro employed a special nv 
croscope which reveals the crea 
tures hving, three dimensions 
forms. Many of them, like the tiny 
tardigrade shown here, and the sed 
entary barnacles, mussels, clam 
and oysters, depend upon the 
Iwicerdatly sure of the tides to 
bring them food and a fresh sup: 
ply of oxygen, Some, Like the gron 
ion, synchronize their mating haly 
its to the moon's phases and sso 
to breeding places. Others trust 
the tides to distribute ther young 
casting forth larval forms (follow 
pages) which swim with the plink 
ton for hours or days until they 
find new places to. settle down 


The cight-legged tardignade or 
water bear, here magnified 5,000 
times, lives in’ the microscopic 
spaces bewween grains of sand 


plius, only 

In the final s 

phosis, it will find s 

face where it can cling tor 


then turn into an adult 


right, a plantike animal called 
Tubularia is giving birth to several 
graceful larvae, which will float 
away on the neat tide and attach 


themselves to a rock or piling 


just’ below the low-water line. 


The plankton-like larvae at left, 
here magnified about 150 times, 
will grow up into rock crabs, com 
mon along the AUantic coast 
When the tide is low the adult 
crabs skitler about al the edge of 
the sea, feeding on Liny organisms. 


So long 
o the 
good o 
moon 


Unul the Apollo astronauts started 
fraveling to the moon, it was a 
comfortable and familiar place 
composed of green cheese—and 
the domain of the Roman goddess 
Diana, of lovers, witches, gob- 
ins, owls, bats and black cats. 


by PAUL O’NEIL 


It is only fitting that we applaud 
the astronauts (well-intentioned 
chaps to a man), but we owe 
them very little for the sort of 
moon they are now revealing to 
us. The damned thing is nothing 
but a ball of rocks and dirt. No Lu- 
narians. No magic rays calculated 
to dull knives on earth and make 
women pregnant. The moon our 
grandfathers saw at its unimag- 
inable distance in the sky had far 
more impact—olten as a direct re- 
sult of the fallacy, naiveté and as- 
tonishment with which it was re- 
garded—than the new one is ever 
likely to exert. It inspired fertility 
rites among Asians and human sac- 
rifice among Cells. It provided god- 
desses for Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians. It told Winnebagos when to 
plant corn. It stopped the sap in 
Cuban trees and started it in Broad- 
way song writers. Whadda we got 
now? Craters, old boy. Craters. 

Still, we remain far more sub- 
servient to thé moon lore of half- 
forgotten centuries than most of 
us realize. The astronauls them~ 
selves, ironically enough, are 
among ils servants; earth’s pale 
and mysterious satellite Inspired 
scientific curiosity as well as su- 
perstilion among the ancients, and 
prompted early thought In both 
mathematics and astronomy. All 
sorts of our religious attitudes stem 
from primitive moon worship, fram 
which evolved a ttipie deity, the 


Idea of hell and the concept of res- 
urrection. Our marriage ceremony 
has similar roots. Even the Easter 
bunny—and our belief in the effi- 
cacy of a rabbit's foot—are by- 
Products of the hare-in-the-moon, 
which other civilizations saw where 
we detect the features of a man. 
Sunday—or rather the observance 
of a sabbath—was dictated by lu- 
nar rhythm and so, of course, were 
measurements of months and 
years. 

While we have all grown up to 
take the moon for granted and to 
disregard all but a minute residue 
of lunar superstition (the most 
prevalent: that the full moon 
prompts drunkenness, wife-beating 
and man’s innate impulse to throw 
bricks through plate-glass  win- 
dows), it is easy enough to un- 
derstand its enormous influence 
on the lives and emotions of prim- 
itive man, It illuminated his hos 
tile word during the lonely and 
frightening hours of darkness. It 
was capricious. Because its orbit 
was elliptical and eccentric (some 
thing which drove early astron- 
omers crazy), it not only looked 
bigger at certain times than at oth- 
ers, and rose above the horizon at 
different speeds, but appeared on 
a varying time schedule—as much 
as 80 minutes or as little as 22 min- 
utes later than the previous night. 
And in rare instances, high clouds 
of volcanic dust turned it green, 
or even blue. 


1, was, in short, a very awesome 
and exciting sort of thing to have 
hanging up there above you in 
the dark and seems to have been 
apotheosized almost as soon as 
man looked at it. The original 
moon deities were male, but 
—doubiless because the mocn’s 
cycle corresponded with woman's 
menstrual period and because 
many peoples believed its rays, 
rather than Daddy's attentions, got 
girls with child—they were gods 
who took an extraordinary interest 
in females. Mama didn’t marty 
Daddy in many pamitive societies; 
when she took up housekeeping 
with a man there was a wedding 
ceremony only because it was ob- 
viously necessary that she engage 
in a nuptial cite with the moon 
—the prospective father, after all, 
of her children. Sometimes the 
headman oc chief acted as the 


moon's representative and slept 
with the bride on conclusion of 
the ceremony. Since headmen 
tend to be fellows who recognize 
3 good thing, the custom hung 


on in Europe as the “right of the 
seigneur’—which entitled 3 big 
landowner to sleep with daugh- 
ters of his tenants on their weddings ‘ 
nights—as late as the 19th Century. : 
There were all sorts of lunar ’ 
gods, but Sinn, the Babylonian one, 
was a particularly prime example. 
He became a kind of lunar trinity, 
for one thing, and during the three 
bright stages of the moon was : 
known, progressively, as Anu, Ea i 
and Entil. During the dark of the on 
moon he went to the underworld, 
a constituency with some of the 
characteristics of helt. Like all 
moon gods, Sinn was eventually re~ 4 
placed by a goddess, though not, ' 
apparently. without trying to keep s 
the job himself. He became quite 
feminine—at one point being ad- 
dressed as “Mother Womb, Ob 
Merciful Father—but was besien: 
out by his daughter, Ishtar. The 
Babylonians believed Ishtar was 
menstruating when the moon wes 
full and that it was unlucky to 
work of cook food on this “evil 
day.” Since the moon was neither 
expanding nor diminishing at this 
point they also felt it was a day 
of “heart rest.” Eventually the Bab- 
ylonians got around to observing 
a shabbattu or sabbath at each 
quarter of the moon, or four times 
in a lunar month. Jews adopted 
the custom—though at first they 
thought two sabbaths a month 
were enough—and passed it along. 
in turn, to Christianity, thus suf 
rendering us all to brunch, col- 
ored comics and the televised ads 
ventures of the Los Angeles Rams 
Moon goddesses brought 
yet another religious 
which has persisted through | 
centuries. Almost all of them had 
a son who died with the old 
and was resurrected with the 
one; the moon is still called 
er of God” in obscure 
Portugal, and the 


In 1901, the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo offered a simulated trip to the moon aboard 
an earthbound airship, depicted here in an illustration from the exposilion's souvenir catalogue 


One astronomer was proud of 
his gold-and-silver nose 
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dess worshiped in Phrygia—a cor- 
ner of Turkey renowned for its 
Orgiastic rites and plaintive music 
—vvas madly in love with her son, 
Atlis. When Attis decided to mar- 
ty a king’s daughter, Mama “struck 
him mad"—upon which he gave 
up his marriage plans, castrated 
himself and devoted his time to 
telling Cybele that she was just 
the nicest mater a boy ever had. 
This worked a certain hardship, 
however, on Phrygian priests; they 
had to castrate themselves, too, 
while dancing around Cybele’s 
statue, and wear women’s clothing 
for the rest of their lives. 

The moon, of course, influenced 
@ great many nonsexual aspects of 
life back in the good old days, 
and was, as a result, a very re- 
assuring and comforting—as well 
as, um, kicky—part of the human 
condition, Almost all early civi- 
izations based calendars on the 
lunar rhythm—though few as- 
signed such poetic names (Moon 
of the Corn Tasseling, Moon of 
the Coon Running) to lunar months 
as did the American Indians. The 
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waxing and waning of the moon 
was held to have a fertilizing or in- 
hibiting influence on almost ev- 
erything from crops to human des- 
tiny. It was widely believed that 
sap rose in trees as the moon got 
bigger and retreated as it waned; 
good lumber, thus, could be cut 
only when the moon was dimin- 
ishing, and Cuban law forbade the 
felling of trees for railroad ties dur- 
ing the moon's period of increase 
as late as 1928. The Emperor Ti- 
berius—who had very thin hair 
—consulted his barber only after 
the new moon. The ancient Gauls 
were afraid lo begin a journey or 
a battle until the new moon ap- 
peared, and so were the Spartans 
—so much so that they simply 
could not bring themselves to join 
the Athenians against the Persians 
at the Battle of Marathon. 

The advent of astronomy— 
which started in its simplest forms 
thousands of years before Christ, 
and is almost certainly the oldest 
science—did not induce an end 
to man’s belief in this sort of per- 
vasive lunar influence. Early as- 
tronomers, for one thing, were 
often also astrologers and all of 


them labored under erroneous, 
though fascinating, ideas about the 
heavenly bodies they observed in 
the sky. Plato thought the moon 
was composed of a fiery substance 
and Xenophanes believed it was a 
thick cloud. Still, it was so big 
and peculiar that it prompted in- 
numerable avenues of speculation 
and a complex use of mathematics. 
Occasionally, along the slow pa- 
rade of centuries, men hit on as- 
tonishingly perceptive ideas about 
it Pythagoras (582-500 B.C.) be- 
lieved the moon (and the earth, 
as well) was a sphere. Followers 
of Hipparchus of Nicaea (190-120 
B.C.) were able to predict its eclips- 
es almost to the hour. But most as- 
tronomers believed the earth was 
the center of~the universe, that 
the sun as well as the moon re- 
volved around it and, often, that 
the sky was a huge, hollow trans- 
lucent sphere which enclosed the 
atmosphere and to which the stars 
were fastened like lights on a night- 
club ceiling. The innovative thinker 
could risk his neck: Anaxagoras of 
Clazomenae (a mentor of Socrates) 
was condemned to death in Ath- 
ens for saying the moon was made 
of the same stuff as the earth, 
Moon watching was still a risky 
business, as indeed was the rest of 
astronomy, at the conjunction of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries when a 
trio ofits most famous practitioners 
—Denmark’s Tycho Brahe, Germa- 


ny’s Johannes Kepler and Maly’s 
Galileo Galileo—burst upon the 
world and laid the groundwork for 
modern concepts of the universe 
An astronomer needed an enor- 
mous ego and an equally enormous 
sense of bravado—or the ability to 
keep his mouth shut—if he wanted 
to engage in his science for long, 
and was not apt to be the sort of 
fellow who would find favor, to- 
day, with the personnel depart- 
ment of NASA. 


Brahe was obstinate, irritable 
and as proud as a peacock of a 
gold-and-silver nose he designed 
for himself after one Manderupius 
Pasbergius whacked off the original 
in a duel over a problem in math- 
ematics. He maintained an idiot 
named Lep who crawled under his 
table at meals and snapped up 
scraps the eminent scientist flipped 
to him. Brahe was uncommonly ag- 
ile, for all this, at coping with the 
vicissitudes of his profession, He 
was a great pal of Denmark’s King 
Frederick I, talked that monarch 
out of enormous sums of money, 
built an island castle as an ob- 
servatory, staffed it with servanis, 
imported “English barking dogs” 
to keep the curious at bay and en- 
joyed 21 years of vastly com- 
fortable asironomical calculation 
and self-applause. When the king 
died and the royal court cul off 
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his funds Brahe simply moved to 


Prague and talked mperor Ru-- 


dolph out of more money and an- 
other castle yet. 

But while the great Dane made 
important and valid discoveries 
about the moon's “intricate” path 
around the earth, he was also 
soothingly superstitious about it. 
He died believing it exerted an in- 
fluence on crops and trees, and was 
scared to death of hares, the moon 
animals. If one crossed his path 
when he was starting a journey he 
would hurry back indoors to cancel 
out ill fortune before setting forth 
again. The ttalian genius Galileo 
took a more realistic view of na- 
ture, had more shattering things to 
say, and paid for them in the end 
—although he, too, was adept at 
buttering up Popes and nobles and 
at living well, Galileo was the first 
to make really efficient telescopes 
{some of his best magnified up to 
32 times) and discovered the kind 
of moon—with mountains, craters 
and canyons—which the astronauts 
know today. This horrified the ex- 
perts, among them Aristotelians 
who were certain it was a smooth, 
polished sphere. Galileo was a 
charming fellow, but one with a 
sardonic sense of humor, and he 
did not endear himself to these 
skeptics by daring them to look for 
themselves—and laughing uproari- 
ously when they claimed his moun- 
tains were not only impious but did 
not, since they had been seen by ar- 
tificial means, exist. Outspokenness 
eventually did him in; he was tried 
by the Inquisition for insisting the 
earth revolved around the sun and 
spent his declining years as a pris- 
oner in his own house. 


oo Kepler believed the 
moon influenced tides as “a lode- 
stone attracts iron” but—whether 
out of caution or actual belief—of- 
fered a very curious explanation of 
the mechanics of the thing. He pro- 
fessed to believe that the earth was 
an enormous living animal and that 
this “terrene monster’ produced a 
rise and fall of the oceans by 
breathing them in and out of its 
gills—on a rhythmic schedule be- 
cause the moon influenced its pe- 
riods of wakefulness and sleep. He 
also believed the moon itself was 
subject to intense cold and parch- 
ing heat, had enormous mountains 
and might be populated by prehis- 
toric lizards, but masked these 
ideas as fiction in Somnium—the 
tale of a supernatural moon voyage 
published after his death. 

Kepler, whatever his motivation, 
was not alone in expressing himself 
in this early form of science fiction 
The moon inspired writers to sim- 
ilar imaginary lunar voyages all 
through the 17th and 16th Centu- 
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In this 17th Century drawing, superstitious peas- 
ants see omens of hard times in the night sky 


ries, These tales incorporated a mix 
of scientific knowledge, wishful 
thinking and unabashed specula- 
tion. They ranged from parody to 
straight adventure, set a precedent 
for later works like Robinson Cru- 
soe, Gulliver's Travels and the sto- 
ries of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells, 
and were a great deal more inter- 
esting—if one may be pardoned for 
saying so—than anything the astro- 
nauts are likely to experience. Do- 
mingo Gonsales, hero of Francis 
Godwin‘s Man in the Moon (1638), 
was towed up to the moon by 25 
huge swans and found himself 


among men who were 28 feet tall; 
France's soldier, duelist and satirist 
Cyrano de Bergerac took an imag- 
inary lunar trip by means of a fire- 
cracker chariot and was instantly 
jailed there for saying there were 
people on earth 

Nothing in man’s long history of 
lunar speculation, however, so 
twitted and titillated Americans 
and Europeans as did “The Cele- 
brated Moon Story,” a scientific 
hoax which the New York Sun pub- 
lished over a period of 11 days in 
August and September, 1635. It re- 
ported “Great Astronomical Dis- 


An Earthman meets a lunar giant in this illus- 
tration for a satirical book by Cyrano de Bergerac 


coveries Lately Made by Sir John 
Herschel, LLD., F.R-S. & ete. at the 
Cape of Good Hope’’—namely 
Herschel’s invention and use of : 
telescope so fantastically power{yy 
as to bring lunar objects no bigger 
than 10 inches into clear view on 
earth—and was, the Sun solemnly 
assured its readers, simply being re. 
printed in New York after Original 
publication in something called the 
supplement to the Edinburgh Jour- 
nal of Science. Crowds mobbed the 
paper day after day for the lates, 
editions—and not a soul among 
them seemed to suspect that 1) 
there was no Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, or that 2) even though 
there was a scientist named John 
Herschel, the lunar wonders attrib. 
uted to him were being invented 
instalment after scribbled instal. 
ment, by Sun editor Richard Adams 
Locke. 

Their credulousness is easily un- 
derstood. The Moon Story—which 
has remained among the most ob- 
scure of American literary curiosi- 
ties—had the ring of veracity. Its 
author, Locke, was a graduate of 
Cambridge University and a man 
who was well grounded in the sci- 
entific theory of the day. He knew a 
great deal about optics and his 
tongue-in-cheek recital of ideas 
upon which Astronomer Herschel 
—who actually was making obser- 
vations at the Cape of Good Hope 
—had supposedly built his enor- 
mous telescope sounded splendid- 
ly complex and convincing. Locke 
described a “prodigious lens, 24 
feet in diameter, weighing 14,826 
pounds, and boasting a magnifying 
power of 42,000” which became 
part of Herschel’s great telescope; 
he asked his readers to visualize the 
Jong teams of oxen and “‘compa- 
nies of Dutch Boors’ needed to 
haul it across the plains east of 
Capetown, and the vast pillars 
upon which it was suspended 150 
feet above ground, 

This was all New Yorkers needed 
to be convinced that every word of 
the Moon Story was the sensational 
truth; the Sun‘s steam press clat- 
tered away night and day pumping 
out newspapers for the enormous 
street crowds, and tension built up 
in the city with each delicious in 
stalment. Locke's burlesque—ac 
cording to his friend William Griggs 
—got the final gloss of verisimili 
tude from a “highly respectable 
looking elderly gentleman in a fine 
broadcloth Quaker suit” who told 
the crowd before the Sun building 
“that he was fortunately engaged in 
commercial business on the East In- 
dia Docks in London when the vast 
lens of seven tons weight and the 
whole gigantic apparatus for the 
telescope was taken on board an 
East India ship, and that he, himself, 
saw it craned on board, He added 
that the statement in the Sun's nat 
ralive that the shipment was made 
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from St. Catherine's Docks was, 
therefore, evidently an error on the 
part of the Edinburgh writer.”” 

Looking at the moon through Sir 
John’s imaginary telescope sound- 
ed, as Locke described it, very 
much like watching a big color TV 
screen, Herschel’s apparatus could 
zoom in for close-ups—while 
gangs of “domesticated Hotten- 
tots” worked a series of windlasses 
which regulated the lenses—or pull 
back for a more general survey of 
forests, glades and mountains. New 
Yorkers learned, to their fascina- 
tion, that “lunar quadrupeds”’ all 
had a remarkable fleshy appendage 
over the eyes, a hairy veil shaped 
like the frontal outline of a head- 
piece known to ladies as Mary 
Queen of Scots cap—which lifted 
and lowered by means of the ears. 
The “acute mind” of Dr. Herschel 
instantly deduced “that this was 
a providential contrivance to pro- 
tect the eyes from great extremes 
of light and darkness.” The an- 
imals and birds—tiny bison, lead- 
colored goats, tailless beavers 
which walked on hind legs, horned 
bears, long-tailed blue pheasants 
and exolic waterfowl—were both 
curious and yet satisfyingly similar 
to their counterparts on earth. 

The Moon Story was full of sus- 


pense. The great telescope not only 
kept zeroing in on vast treasures 
—a crimson mountain with long 
crevices full of virgin gold and 
“equi-triangular temples of pol- 
ished sapphire’—but threatened to 
break down and ruin everything, At 
one point the big lens was turned 
incorrectly, caught the rays of the 
sun, and burned a 15-foot hole 
through the observatory. But re- 
Pairs were made and the Sun's 
readers were finally privileged to 
see lunar humanoids through Sir 
John's astonished eyes. These crea- 
tures were “four feet in height, cov- 
ered, except on the face, with short, 
copper-colored hair, and had wings 
composed of a thin membrane ly- 
ing snugly along their backs.” The 
astronomer felt they were “an im- 
provement upon the orang-outang, 
being more open and intelligent in 
expression,” 

The occasional cries of indig- 
nation prompted by all this mon- 
key business was almost complete- 
ly drowned by applause—not the 
least of it from other newspapers. 
The New York Times called the rev- 
elations “wonderful, probable and 
plausible.” Thousands went on in- 
sisting it was true even when it 
was clearly exposed—after the pas- 
sage of a few weeks—as an in- 
genious hoax. Mails from Europe, 
meanwhile, disclosed that it was 


being republished ~in England, 
France, Germany, Portugal and 
Spain—and was being received by 
foreign millions as the revealed 
word of a beneficent technology. 
When the French Academy of Sci- 
ences assailed it as a profanation 
of Sir John’s reputation, Parisians 
somehow got the idea that mem- 
bers were debating its merits. Her- 
schel thought it was all very funny. 
The Moon Story lived on for dec- 
ades among the faithful—who 
treated skeptics with “pity and con- 
tempt” and died believing it “the 
sacred and delightful truth.” 


A,, well—we know better now 
But are we absolutely sure—sci- 
ence or no science—that the moon 
does not really influence living 
things on earth? How about the 
five-testicled sea urchins of Suez 
which are triggered to the act of 
spawning at every full moon? How 
about the grunions which come 
to the beaches of California in sum- 
mer only on three nights following 
fruition of the lunar cycle? Why 
does the Palolo worm of Samoa 
discharge its eggs early in the 
moming one week after the full 
moon in November—and never, 
never, never at any other time? 
One must assume, at the very least, 
that it is mot yet aware of the 


Apollo program and the imminent 
demise of the last lunar illusion 
Still, it is possible to predicy 
that the moon has some oldtime 
excitement yet in store for the jn. 
habitants of our earth and that jy 
is going to scare hell out of our 
progeny if any of them lasts long 
enough. Few of us realize it once 
whirled around our planet ever 
five hours and at a distance of 
only 15,000 miles—and that it hac 
been retreating from us, at the 
rate of five feet a century, ever 
since. Neither have many of us 
troubled to notice that the earth 
has been rotating 2/1,000ths of a 
second more slowly every hundred 
years. But these effects, given a 
few million more millennia, are 
going to develop into something 
absolutely sen-sa-tion-al, The earth 
day and the lunar month will even- 
tually become the same—47 of 
our days, The moon will start 
creeping back to us... 
closer 


closer 
It won't 
hit us—or at least today’s math- 
ematicians don’t think so. But it 
will break into a zillion pieces 
and rearrange itself into a ring of 
orbiting fragments across which fu- 
ture astronauts will doubtless 
scamper like Eliza scampered 
across the ice. So give ‘er a little 
time, kids, and hang...on.., 
... HATS! < 


. closer. . 


to... your 


In 1835, New York Sun articles by Richard Locke regaled readers with descriptions of lunar wonders—in- 
cluding this illustration of moon man-bats—that had been discovered by a fantastically powerful telescope 
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Lunar samples arrive at the lab sealed 
in airtight boxes which are introduced 
through an airlock (round hatch, above 
righ) into the first of three consecutive 
decontamination cabinets, The boxes 
pass into a vacuum chamber (light 
blue area, center) where lunar gases 
are drawn off and analyzed. Then 
they are opened for the first time and 
the samples lifted out, photographed 
and studied. In a high-vacuum tank 
(dark blue, far right) a technician us- 
ing mechanical arms breaks the sam- 
ples into smaller pieces and seals them 
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Early in 1875, Cakobau, king of the Fiji Islands, came 


i ere Rea bores, ue back from a visit to Australia with a case of measles—a dis- 
packaged, the lunar material is rea yy 

for transfer to other testing areas—or ease not usually fatal elsewhere but totally unknown in 
for storage in high-vacuum containers the Fijis, In a matter of weeks Cakobau’s illness became 
like the one at far left (dark blue). an epidemic. Not having any natural resistance to the con- 


tagion, 40,000 natives died of the new disease, 

The flight of Apollo 11 raises, for the first time in 
man’s history, somewhat the same problem for earth it- 
self. No scientist seriously believes that the astronauts 
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will bring back a lethal contaminant from the moon ci- 
ther on their persons or in the rock samples they will gath- 
&r. The chances of finding life of any sort there—bac- 
teria, fungi or virus—are remote. Bul the possibility does 
exist, and against potential disaster NASA has erected an 
Cnormously sophisticated series of barriers. They guar- 
antec, among other things, that the astronauts’ home- 
Coming will be less festive than any other—no happy 
ceremony on the deck of the carrier, no joyful embrace 
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Drawings by DONALD MACKAY 


of wife and kid back at Houston, From the moment they 
emerge from their capsule, the astronauts and their pre- 
cious moon samples will be sealed off—literally—from 
the rest of the world in the stiffest quarantine ever de- 
vised by man. Most of their confinement will be spent in- 
side the $8.5 million Lunar Receiving Laboratory near 
Houston—not simply in hiding, of course, but in undergo- 
ing detailed and exhaustive study. The inner workings of 
the lab are illustrated on this and the following pages. 
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Routes into biologically isolated sectors 
of the Lunar Receiving Lab are shown 
here by red lines. At upper left, lunar 
samples arrive and are taken to vacuum 
system and radiation lab by elevator 
Other entrances Indicated are for astro- 
nauts, for the command module, for 
food and laundry. Lines at far right 
show where lab personnel come and go 
through ultraviolet airlocks (purple). 


Lunar Sample 
Laboratory 


More than 100. smentists and tech- 
nicians will perform tests with lunar 
materials in the lab area, shaded green 


1 Vacuum system where lunar 
material is received and processed 

2 Carousels for storage and trinsier 
of lunar material 

3 Controls for vacuum system 

4 Cquipment for 

preflight tool stedlization 

5 Gas analysis laboratory 

6 Special air conditioning system to 
sterilize air entering and leaving 
building 

7 Clevator 

B Viewing room for participating 
SCHONtIstS 

9 Pump room and electrical support 
equipment for vacuum sysiem 

10 Transfer tubes for moving samples 
directly from vacuum system to labs 
TD Physical-chemical test lab 
—mineralogy, petrology, geochemistry 
12. Uio-preparation lab where lunar 
material is prepared, weighed and 
packaged for distribution 

13 Uio-analysis lab for blood tests 
and other tests on mice 

14 Holding lab for germ-free mice 
15 Holding lab for conventional mice 
16 Lunar microbiology lab to isolate, 
identity and possibly grow lunar micro- 
organisms 

17 Spectrographic lab and darkroom 
(connects to 11) 

10 Bird, fish and invertebrate lab 
where shrimp, quail, cockroaches, 
oysters ind other creatures are exposed 
to lunar material 

19 Microbiology lab for test cultures 
of lunarand astronaut material 

20 Cys and tissue culture lab (support 
and additional facilities for 21) 

21 Crew virology lab for postflight 
virological analysis of astronauts 

22 Plant lab where germ-free algae, 
spores, seeds and seedlings wall be 
exposed to lunar material 

23 Entrance to lunar sample 
operatians area, Showers and facilities 
for all personnel passing in and out to 
change clothing 

24 Autoclave for sterilizing all 
material entering or leaving area 

25 Bio-safety lab to monitor all 
systems 

26 Suppor offices 

27 Eotrance to radiation counting lab 


Anatomy 


of a Lunar 
Receiving Lab 


Astronaut 
Reception Area 


Quarantine area where astronauts will 
live and be examined is shaded yel- 
low. In an emergency, lunar lab work- 
ers could also be quartered there. 


1 Crew reception area (connected 
to transfer van) 

2 Medical and dental examination 
room 

3 Medical examination room 

4 Operating room 

5 Tilt-table roum for physiological 
testing 

6 Tape-out room where data can 
be passed into nonquarantine area 
electronically 

7 Biomedical lab—clinical 
chemistries and immunology of 
astronauts and support persunnel 

8 Exercise room 

9 Astronaut debriefing room, 
separated by glass from family visiting 
room 

10 Dormitory for support personnel 


11 Offices for astronauts and doctors 
12 Paired sleeping quarters for three 
astronauts and their three attendant 
doctors 

13 Lounge and dining room 

14 Kitchen 

45 Receiving room where food and 
laundry is sterilized passing in and out 
16 Computer room for data storage 
{rom bio-medical lab (7) 

17 Spacecraft storage, equipped with 
closed-circuit TV for inspection 

18 Microbiology lab for clinical tests 
of quarantined personnel 

19 X-ray room with fluoroscope and 
darkroom 


Radiation 
Laboratory 


Chips from the first lunar samples 
will be sent to a radiation lab (blue 
in drawing) built 50 feet underground. 
There, their radioactivity will be mea- 
sured and results may help indicate 
the age of the rocks and whether 
they ever existed in molten form. 
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Alter preparation, lunar materials will 
be handled in cabinets like those 
ts | above, where technicians will record 
findings orally on tape as they work. 
Alarm signal at left is used in case a 
break in the biological seal. occurs. 


A Close Watch 
on the Men and 
Their Prizes 


by DORA JANE HAMBLIN 


From the outside, the lab looks 
like nothing in particular—three 
bland stories of steel-and-sheet- 
rock construction chastely desig- 
nated Building No. 37 at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center, There 
is no hint of its exotic purpose or 
of its incredibly complex interior 
arrangements—the living quarters 
for the astronaut; the radiation 
counting lab 50 feet underground, 
most efficient in existence; the 
elaborate high-vacuum system in 
which tough moon rocks will be 
handled as delicately as peach blos- 
soms; the intricate power, venti- 
lation and sterilization systems de- 
signed to prevent accidental con- 
tamination. All of these are sealed 
away behind a two-way “biological 


barrier’ beyond which both the as- 
tronauts and the moon samples 
will be quarantined—the men for 
more than two weeks, the samples 
for more than a month, 

The Lunar Receiving Laboratory 
has three critical missions: first, to 
protect the earth and its life forms 
from any possibly harmful “moon 
bugs’ the men may bring back ei- 
ther on their persons or in the rock 
samples they will collect. Second, 
insofar as possible to protect the 
moon samples from earth's foreign 
and therefore potentially destruc- 
tive atmosphere, Third, and most 
important, to break both of these 
barriers under rigidly controlled 
conditions and expose the earth 
and the moon to each other, 
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Maybe other true sports cars have 
a race-proven engine, heavy-duty 
suspension, 4-speed short-throw 
stickshilt, and front disc brakes. 
But one thing the Sprite has that 
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Brute: Belted [Glass fiber/Polyester cord]Construction for mileage. 
5p Construction — Glass fiber belt and Polyester cord body — fights tread 
tub-off, rides firmly against the road. This can give you up to 35% more 
mileage than our best conventional tire. 


Brute: Deeper, wider tread for safety. 

5p Construction — with 7% deeper and up to 18% wider tread — has twice 
the tread/body strength of our best conventional tire. Starts faster, stops 
quicker, gives you greater stability. 

Enjoy the smooth, no-thump ride of Polyester cord and the distinctive appear- 
ance of thin-line whitewall and rich gold stripe. Buy the Brute — quality- 
branded Hallmark G/P — at Kelly-Springfield Dealers and Stores. 


Also at Sunoco and other service stations displaying tho Kelly-Springfeld sign. 
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Apollo 11's contamination prob- 
lems will begin with one of the 
first acts of the first man to step 
onto the moon. He will bend over 
right where he stands, scoop up 
about a pound of whatever ma- 
terial ties at his feet, seal it care. 
fully in a plastic bag and tuck it 
into a leg pocket of his spacesuit. 
This is a “contingency sample,” al- 
ready almost hopelessly corrupted 
by exposure lo the exhaust of the 
moon landing craft and contact 
with the astronaut’s suit and body, 
Later in their 2/2 hour walk on the 
moon—assuming other tasks per- 
mit—the two lunar explorers will 
search a bil farther afield for geo. 
logically different specimens of 
moon rock, With great care, they 
will put tHese samples inside two 
especially prepared sterile alumi- 
num boxes with tiple vacuum 
seals, On the homebound flight 
the boxes, each holding a max- 
imum of 25 pounds of moon ma- 
terial, will be further wrapped in 
protective plastic bags. 

When they start back, the as- 
tronauts will leave their outer shoe 
coverings and their back packs on 
the moon, reducing the chances 
of carrying contaminants back to 
earth. Before they reach the vicinity 
of earth they will go over the inte- 
rior of the command module with 
a vacuum cleaner to pick up (and 
trap in chemical filters) any stray 
particles of moon dust that may 
have found their way there. 

At splashdown in the Pacific the 
astronauts will get out of their 
spacecraft and into a raft and im- 
mediately put on sacklike biolog- 
ical isolation garments (called BIGs) 
which will completely enclose their 
Spacesuits. They will then be hel- 
icoptered aboard the recovery car- 
rier and moved—again immedi- 
ately—into a specially-constructed 
biologically sealed van. The raft in 
which they rode briefly will be 
scrubbed down with disinfectant 
by a frogman and then sunk. The 
astronauts will stay sealed up in 
total quarantine, along with a flight 
surgeon and a technician, for a 
fairly leisurely—if isolated—trip 
back to the nearest land. There 
the sealed van will be put aboard 
a jet cargo plane and flown to 
Houston. 

The rocks will have beaten them 
there by a good bit. They'll be 
Put aboard the nearest jet, flown 
{o Ellington Air Force Base near 
Houston, and rushed by car to 
the Lunar Receiving Laboratory, 
The reason for the haste is sci- 
entific; plucked from the no-at- 
MOsphere vacuum which is their 
Natural environment, the moon 
Focks will begin to deteriorate, or 
lose their special lunar qualities, 
the moment they leave the moon. 
Mecise experiments designed to 
Measure the sacks’ radioactivily, 


f0 search for traces Of & magnetic 
Dole on the MOON, (0 analyze the 
Bases emitied from the racks, re- 
{uire the utmost haste. Delay might 
mean losing the telltale trac 


: traces the 
Pema seek, or risk confusing 
them by exposure to the earth’s 


Atmosphere. 


Once in the laboratory, the box- 
es Will be stripped of their plastic 
bags and put through a triple lack 
chamber for Sterilization of the out- 
side. Then they move j 
uum chamber which will be grad- 
ually pumped down fo a vacuum 
approximating that on the Moon it- 
self. Working from the outside of 
the chamber, with his hands in- 
side glove ports reaching to the in- 
terior, a technician will prepare 
the first experiment: he will pune- 
ture a diaphragm seal on the box 
and plug a flexible tube through 
it to the box’s interior, Any lunar 
Bases trapped inside will pass up 
0 4 rare-gas mass spectrometer, 
an instrument which detects and 
identifies gases. The test will im- 
mediately show whether the box 
has leaked and let earth atmo- 
sphere inside to corrupt the sam- 
ples, and it will locate and iden- 
tify any gases present that do not 
Originate in the earth’s atmosphere. 

This done, the technician will 
break the box’s triple seal, and 
begin lifting out the fragments one 
al a time. As each bit of the moon 


Mo a vac- 


Persa Bell 


emerges it will be set on 4 little 
tray and lifted to the top of the vac- 
uum chamber, There six fixed cam- 
eras will photograph it from every 
angle and record jts precise di- 
Mensions. Scientific observers sta- 
Uioned on a sort of catwalk af the 
rear of the chamber will peer down 
at the specimen through micro- 
Scopes, and attempt by visual ob- 
servation to make a guess at its 
components and characteristics. 


The chance of 
finding anything 
living: one in a 
hundred billion 


The sample then moves along a 
Monorail, still within the vacuum 
complex, to a second chamber 
where the vacuum is pumped 
down even further. In this ultra- 
high-vacuum chamber not even 
glove ports are considered secure 
enough to avoid corrupting the 
sample. Here the technician works 
entirely from the outside, ma- 
nipulating mechanical arms and 
hands inside. His job is to take sam- 
ples of the samples, Using sterile 
tools laid out for him on a rack 
like a lazy Susan, he breaks loose 
miniscule flakes or chips from 
each rock, packages them in in- 
dividual vacuum containers and 
then seals the original chunk in a 


manager of lunar lab, scans an Apollo 10 photo 


a 


package of its own for storage. 

Some carefully chosen chips will 
be rushed Immediately to the ra- 
diation counting laboratory under- 
ground, others to ihe magnetics 
lab close to the vacuum complex it- 
self. The radiation lab will test sam- 
ples for ordinary radioactivity and 
for radioactivity induced by cosmic 
rays, both of which are clues to 
the age of the rock in question 
and to whether or not it ever ex- 
isted in molten form, Did the moon 
begin life hot. and then cool offt 
The magnetics lab will search for 
traces of magnetic monopoles, ev- 
idence that there +s, or was, a mag- 
netic pole on the moon, 

Throughout the process of open- 
ing the boxes, sorting the sampies 
and making the tests, scientists and 
technicians will wear foot-operated 
voice recorders so that they can 
put on tape moment-by-moment 
accounts of what each sample 
looks like, what they are doing to ¢ 
it, and where it goes next. Master 
controllers will monitor each step 
on closed circuit TV via electronic 
scanning devices, They will direct 
the operations according to a pian 
as detailed and complex as a flight 
plan for Apollo itself. Throughout 
the operations the sample flow 
will be documented, with written 
and photographic records. If some- 
thing should go wrong scientists 
will have a dear picture of what 
happened. 

“The chance of bringing any- 
thing harmful back from the moon 
is probably one in a hundred bil- 
lion.” says Persa R. Bell, manager 
of the Lunar Receiving Laboratory. 
“The chance of finding any living 
Organism is about as small. None 
of the organisms we know could 
grow on the moon. though some 
might be able to survive there. 
They couldn't grow, and they 
couldn't evolve. If we find traces 
of life forms they'll likely be our 
own earth forms because our 
storms, explosions, hurricanes, etc 
toss spores and other materials up 
into the high atmosphere all the 
time. There they get caught in 
earth's magneto trail, which swe 
periodically across the moon 
could leave these forms th 

Nevertheless, Bell and 
are taking no chances 
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ratories, not from the laboratories 
oul. Technicians and experimenters 
are free to come and go to their 
jobs throughout the quarantine pe- 
riod, but each must shower and 
change clothes both going and 
coming, and each must pass to 
and from his job through a ster- 
ilizing ultraviolet lock. “We will 
be,” says one, “the cleanest 200 
people in the U.S. at the end of 
this.” Should an accidental “spill” 
occur in cabinetry and expose 
workers to possible contamination, 
they will be quarantined inside 
the building for the duration. of 
tests. No dormitories have been 
set up for this purpose, but the 
building's halls were designed to 
be wide enough for sleeping 
should an emergency occur 

The astronauts, meanwhile, will 
have arrived—still in their sealed 
van—at Ellington AFB, where a 
trailer will haul the rig to the lu- 
nar lab, They will enter, to begin 
their quarantine and debriefing, 
through an elongated airtight plas- 
tic tunnel set up between van and 
laboratory. 

A British journalist has described 
the astronauts’ quarters there as a 
“moon palace," whatever that 
might be. Each astronaut will have 
a neat single bed with a nicht 
table, a reading light and the wide- 
awake attention of a physician 24 
hours a day. The quarters are def- 
initely government spartan. There 
is a lounge, a dining room. an ex- 
ercise room and one of the most 
complete biomedical research fa- 
cilities in the US. to check out 
the Apollo 17 crew. Physicians will 
have made radiation and blood 
counts on the three immediately 
after thev splashed down. Inside 
the Jab they will undergo an ex- 
haustive series of medical tests—as 
is customary after every snace 
flight. But this time the procedure 
will be more elaborate. The men 
will be observed clinically, chem- 
ically, and via microbiology; they 
will undergo immunology tests to 
determine changes, if any, in their 
immunoglobulins after being ex- 
posed to the moon. 

They also face the customary 10- 
10 14-day period of technical de- 
briefing. This too will be performed 
inside the quarantine area. But the 
astronauts will talk with debriefing 
officers from behind a glass bar- 
rier, through which they can also 
wave at their visiting wives and 
families. The air they exhale will 
be passed through biological fil- 
ters and then “burned” to sterilize 
it further, (What you get,” says a 
technician, “is hot air.”) Body 
wastes will be steam-treated, and 
every scrap of paper thai goes out 
to be recorded or handled on the 
outside must pass through a 16- 


hour special locking-out process 
of exposure to ethylene oxide. 

When the demands of the firs) 
time-critical experiments on the Jy- 
nar rocks have been met, other 
samples from the high vacuum 
chamber will be sent back through 
the vacuum system and down into 
one of two separate tube systems 
which lead to laboratories on the 
floor below. One set of tubes goes 
to the gleaming aluminum cabinets 
of the physical-chemical test lab, 
the other to the biological test 
Jab. In the first, scientists will weigh 
each little chip in its container, 
study it wilh microscopes, and then 
open a valve on the bottom of 
the container to expose the moon 
fragments to such common earthly 
elements as nitrogen, oxygen and 
water vapor. None of these el 
ements would cause a reaction in 
an earth rock, but so far as any- 
one knows the moon rocks have 
never encountered water, oxygen 
or nitrogen. They could react vi- 
olently, No one at the lab really 
expects them to explode, but 
they might disintegrate, or they 
might display a sharp temperature 
rise. “If, there are any moon 
bugs in them, that temperature 
tise should take care of them,” 
says one investigator. 


Clues that may 
lie in the rocks: 
Was there water? 
Was there life? 


Assuming that the precious moon 
fragments are not destroyed or af- 
fected violently by earth atmo- 
sphere, other fragments will be 
removed from their containers and 
scientists will commence further 
study of their mineral and chemical 
components and structure, all of 
which are clues to the origin and 
history of the moon; what materials 
lie on its surface, what forces made 
them, in what epoch of the uni- 
verse’s history were they born? Per- 
haps they can tell us if once the 
moon lived, and then died; if eons 
ago it had water; if indeed it may 
be some sort of “young” planet 
still trying to evolve into a form 
of earth. 

Fragments which refuse to re- 
veal their structure under a mi- 
croscope may yield to an X-ray 
diffraction machine which will an- 
alyze their mineral composition, 
or to a burning arc which will ac- 
tually burn the little sample and 
photograph the light of its flame 
in color. Each element known to 
man emits light at its own par- 
ticular wave length when it burns, 
and the laboratory's sophisticated 
equipment can separate and iden- 
tily these elements. 
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Lab CONTINUED 


The most exciting experiments, 
in many respects, will be going on 
in the biology lab across the hall 
where scientists will be trying to 
determine whether biological con- 
tamination, of possibly disastrous 
proportions, is or is not a problem. 

Separate sets of tiny samples will 
be pulverized there and fed to 
carefully cultivated colonies of 
mice, birds, fish, insects and plants 
Months of preparation have gone 
into this experiment, to achieve 
germ-free specimens that will be 
highly sensitive to any strange form 
of organic life that might exist in 
the moon material. Technicians 
had little trouble getting together 
batches of Japanese quail, several 
kinds of algae, shrimp and the 
hardy sunflower, but they tore their 
hair over the cultivation of pine 
seedlings—which the U.S. Forestry 
Service particularly wanted to test 
—and they had considerable woe 
over the mice. Ordinary mice were 
easy, but the germ-free specimens, 
delivered by Cesarean section in 
sterile surgery, turned out to be 
so hard to raise that the lab lost 
three batches of them during trial 
runs and tests of the systems. 


Having ingested the moon-food 
mixtures, both plants and animals 
will be watched to see what hap- 
pens. Here it is, of course, that sci- 
ence fiction fans may dream their 
impossible dreams. If an oyster, 
having gulped down a lunar lunch, 
turns into a man-eater, there will 
be several dozen of the most star- 
Ned scientists in the world inside 
the lunar receiving laboratory. 


Any change at all 
in the specimens 
would make the 
staff happy 


Not one of them anticipates any 
such thing, but few deny that it 
would make them deliriously hap- 
py if such an outrage occurred. 
Any change at all, any mutation 
large or small, would keep them 
happily at work for months. But 
they are likely to be disappointed. 

At the end of 21 days, if the as- 
tronauls have exhibited no symp- 
toms of lunar contamination and 
if no anomalies have cropped up 
in the lunar-fed plants and an- 
imals, the men will be released. 


“Let us hope,” says Apollo 11 As- 
tronaut Michael Collins fervently, 
“that none of those mice die.” 

Work on the rocks, however, 
will go right on. Because pains- 
taking as all the plans and exper- 
iments inside the lab are, most of 
them are preliminary. More de- 
tailed work of analysis and study 
will be done by some 150 sci- 
entists, whom NASA calls “prin- 
cipal investigators,” scattered 
around the world at universities, re- 
search centers, government agen- 
cies. It is most unlikely that man 
will ever land twice at the same 
spot on the moon, so the pre- 
cious pounds which come back 
from the first landing site are, even 
now, more in demand than park- 
ing places in a rainstorm 

Scholarly requests for lunar sam- 
ples began to come to NASA from 
around the world long before the 
lab was ever built. In 1965 NASA 
consulted with the National Acad 
emy of Sciences and its Space Sci- 
ence Board to draw up lunar sam- 
ple procedures. Two outside com- 
mittees of experts were formed, 
one called the preliminary exam- 
ination team (PET), the other the 


sample analysis planning team 
Members of PET will work inside 
the lab to help catalogue, sort 
test and describe samples in quar- 
antine. From these findings the 
planning team will decide just 
which professor gels what rock 
Men from a host of American uni 
versities, government agencies and 
research organizations have sub 
mitted precise plans and descrip 
tions of experiments they wish to 
perform, and so have scientists 
from Britain, Japan, Germany, Can- 
ada, Finland, Switzerland. No re- 
quest of any sort has yet come 
from the Soviet Union 

After all the experiments are 
done, the scientists must return the 
fragments to Houston or else have 
a very good explanation of just 
what they did with them. The great 
bulk of the moon material, the first 
that human beings ever had in their 
hands or in their test tubes, will 
remain in Houston stored in a 
high vacuum. In case man doesn't 
go to the moon again 
there for further, second-generation 


it will be 


experiments, of as a permanent 
collection from 
great interplanetary adventure. 
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Now the finest 
costs less than’200. 


We're talking about Kodak's finest—the Instamatic M9 movie camera. 
Now you can own one for less than $200. 

And what a camera it is. Just drop in the film cartridge and you're 
ready to shoot. The 5-to-1 zoom lens lets you capture the long shots by 
telephoto, and gives you the broad view by wide angle. You've got your 
choice of fingertip power zoom or manual zoom. 

Four filming speeds from slow motion to fast action let you set the 
pace. Through-the-lens CdS electric eye gives you the correct exposure 
automatically. And the sports-type finder Jets you see action outside the 
area you're filming. There’s even provision for remote control and for 


single-frame exposure for animation. 
The Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera with ultra-fast f/1.8 power 
zoom lens is waiting for you for less than $200, See your Kodak dealer. 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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Johnny Carson, stor ot NBC's "Tonight" Show : , > 
Smirnoff makes the Blizzard howl. 
Smirnoff comes to the rescue of hum-drum summer drinking with the 
Smirnoff Blizzard: An avalanche of Smirnoff over packed ice. A 
wag of lime. Then a frigid blast of Fresca? But unless you insist on Smirnoff, 
your Blizzard could fizzle into just another summer downpour. 
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It's Ford Motor Company’s better 
idea to make car bodies stronger, 
quieter, and more durable. 


The Monster is our name for the Pivot- 
ing Pillar Body Welder. 
me It's a strange looking device 
that completely encircles most 
of our big Fords as well as every 
Thunderbird, Lincoln Continen- 
tal, and Continental Mark III. 
Then it clamps down on them 
and automatically makes 200 
critical welds in a single opera- 
tion. All in perfect alignment, 
With a precision no hand welding can 
ever hope to match. 
The Monster is a Ford Motor Company 


The Matic Door gate, on this 1969 Ford Country Squire, 
opens like @ Goor wilh the window up, and ts even 


better because if comes on # strong, silent body. 


exclusive. A better idea you may not have 
known was there. 

But it’s there because the people at Ford 
Motor Company respect the fact that 
when you invest in any car of ours, you 
have the right to expect more than good 
looks. 

So, when you go out to buy a new car, 
remember... 


Better ideas help 
Ford Motor Company build 
cars stronger. 
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Forty-two years after 
another historic flight 


Spee, ee 
Charles Lindbergh at 25. just b 


Forty-two years ago Charle bx e one 
of the great adventures of 1st solo 
flight from New York (o Paris ’ ecame in- 


Volved in the beginning of the 7 1g Money 
to support America’s rock: Robe joddard 
Last December he was al Cape Kenne et. the as- 
tronauts and to watch the | ving tlo 8. 

ALIFE editor, who is also a personal { asked Lind- 
bergh if he would write an article for this special issue 


about the motivation behind man’s great adventures in 
history, including the forthcoming landing on the moon. 
Lindbergh wrote back a long, detailed letter explaining 
why he could not undertake such an article. The letter it- 
sel( was such an unusual document that LIFE asked and re- 
ceived Lindbergh's permission to publish it. 


ee | 


tic flight 


Ye Suggestion that | assess the 
astronauts’ moon mission in the 
context of other great adventures in 
history, and the motives behind 
them, tempts me. But years ago | 
decided to stop writing articles 
about aviation and astronautics. 

Aviation and astronautics were 
once my prime interests. As a stu- 
dent pilot, at the age of 20, when 
aviation was much more dangerous 
than it is today, | concluded that 
if | could fly for 10 years before 
being killed in a crash, 1 would 
be willing to trade an ordinary life- 
time for that experience. In the 
‘30s, | assisted Robert Goddard, 
the father of spatial conquests. 
Standing with him on New Mex- 
ico plains at the foot of his con- 
verted-windmill launching tower, 
it seemed to me that the greatest 
adventure man could have would 
be to travel out through space. 

What motivates man to great ad- 
ventures? | wonder how accurately 
(hese motives can be analyzed, 
even by the participants them- 
selves. When | think of my own 
flights in the early years of avi- 
ation, | realize that my motives 
were as obvious, as subtle and as 
intermixed as the waves on oceans 
| flew over. But | can say quite def- 
initely that they sprang more from 
intuition than from rationality, and 
that the love of flying outweighed 
practical purposes—important as 
the latter often were. 

For instance, | believed that a 
nonstop flight between New York 
and Paris would advance aviation's 
Progress and add to my prestige 
as a pilot—with ensuing material 
rewards. In seeking financial back- 
ing for that 1927 flight, 1 argued 
(hat it would bring closer the gold- 
en era of air transport 1 felt was 


bound to come. But without my 
love of flying and adventure, and 
motives | cannot even now dis- 
cern clearly, it was a flight | would 
never have attempted, 

Then, asthe art of flying trans- 
posed to a science, | found my in- 
terest in airplanes decreasing. Ra- 
tionally | welcomed the advances 
that came with self-starters, closed 
cockpits, radio and automatic pi- 
lots. Intuitively 1 felt revolted by 
them, for they upset the balance 
between intellect and senses that 
had made my profession such a “| 
joy. And so, as intuition had led 
me into aviation in the first place, 
it led me back to an early boy- 
hood interest, the contemplation 
of life. 

Gradually 1 diverted hours from 
aviation into biological research, 
How mechanical, how mystical was 
man? Could longevity be extend- 
ed? Was death an unavoidable por- 
tion of life’s cycle or might phys- 
ical immortality be achieved 
through scientific methods? What 
would be the result of artificially 
perfusing a head severed from its 
body? This question, especially, in- 
trigued me and resulted in 4 
working intermittently for severa 
years in the Department of 
perimental Surgery of the Ri 
feller Institute for M 
search. There, in collaboral 
the great surgeon Alexis 
developing the ¢ 
niques, and | the 


in 1935 Lindbergh and space pi- 
oneer Robert Goddard stood to- 
gether in the center of a group 
at Goddard's experimental rocket- 
testing facility in Roswell, N, Mox, 
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sential to life's progress, and that 
physical immortality would be un- 
desirable even if it could be 
achieved. | found the mechanics 
of life less interesting than the mys- 
tical qualities they manifest. With 
these conclusions, | began studying 
supersensory phenomena and, in 
1937, flew to India in the hope of 
gaining insight to yogic practices. 

But the approach and explosion 
of World War Il immersed me in 
military aviation and international 
politics. Man's fundamental need 
of sunival, for both individual and 
group. separated me from projects 
I would have carried oul in peace- 
ful times. After our fighting war 
was over (| had worked on the pro- 
duction of bombers and fighters, 
and flown 50 combat missions with 
the Army Air Force and Marines), 
the cold war with Russia held me 
to militarily oriented tasks—the 
study of new weapons, the re- 
organization of the Strategic Air 
Command, the essential need of 
developing intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles, —_ 

| served for seven years as a 
member of scientific ballistic-mis- 
sile commitices, first under the 
Air Force and then under the De- 
partment of Defense. At the end 
of this time, with Atlases and Ti- 
tans in position, with Minutemen 
coming and Polaris submarines un- 
der way, | felt our United States 
had achieved the indestructible 
power to destroy any enemy who 
might attack. But | had become 
alarmed about the effect our civ- 
ilization was having on continents 
and islands my military missions 
‘took me over—the slashed forests, 


the eroded mountains, the disap- 
pearing wilderness and wildlife. | 
believed some of the policies we 
were following to insure our near- 
future strength and survival were 
likely to lead to our distant-future 
weakness and destruction, Also, | 
was tired of windowless briefing 
rooms, Pentagon corridors and the 
drabness of standardized air bases 
1 wanted to regain contact with 
the mystery and beauty of nature. 

J resigned from the ballistic-mis- 
sile committee and declined a po- 
sition in the new civil agency being 
set up for the development of 
space, | decided to study envi- 
ronments, peoples and ways of 
life in various areas of the world. 
To make this possible, | returned 
to my prewar position of consultant 
to Pan American World Airways. 


Whaidemess expeditions in Af- 
rica, Eurasia and the American con- 
tinents brought me to an appre- 
ciation of nature’s extraordinary 
wisdom. | found myself in the fas- 
cinating position of moving back 
and forth between the ultracivi- 
lized on the one hand and the ul- 
traprimitive on the other, with a 
resulting clarity of perspective on 
areas between—a perspective that 
drove into my bones, as well as 
into my mind, the fact that in in- 
stinct rather than in intellect is 
manifest the cosmic plan of life. 
Then, a few months ago, | re- 
ceived an invitation from Apollo 
8's astronauts to attend the launch- 
ing of their mission to orbit the 
moon. This plunged me back into 
astronautics as World War Ii had 
plunged me back into aviation, 
though for a period of days in- 


stead of years. 1 was literally hyp: 
notized by the launching. | have 
spent most of a time in close 
contact with test flying and man- 
controlled power; but | have never 
experienced anything to compare 
to that mission of Apollo 8. 

Three miles away from the pad, 
where | stood watching with free- 
from-duty astronauts, the size of 
the rocket still seemed huge. When 
ignition came, clouds of smoke 
and flame churned like a storm's 
convulsions; and when the sound 
waves struck me, | shook with the 
earth itself. 

Above that flashing, billowing 
chaos, the prow of the rocket rose. 
In it J visualized the three men | 
had lunched with hours before, 
strapped into position like test pi- 
lots, tensed to emergency proce- 
dures and to the dials of the in- 
struments they watched, men ac- 
tually launched on a voyage to 
the moon! For a moment, reality 
and memory contorted and Robert 
Goddard stood watching at my 
side. Was he now the dream; his 
dream, the reality? 

During the first seconds of the 
Apollo's inching upward, my sen- 
sation was intensified by a vision 
of the last launching | had wit- 
nessed, that of a big military mis- 
sile which rose three or four feet, 
faltered, and then crumpled into 
explosion—an explosion seemingly 
less violent than that smothering 
the whole aft end of the Apollo. 

My body staggered with the 
rocker’s effort to lift above ils tow- 
er, relaxed as it leapt upward into 
air, thrilled as the ball of fire, 
with its astronauts, diminished in 
the vastness of space. Here, after 
epoch-measured trials of evolution, 


earth's life was voyaging to an- 
other celestial body, Here one saw 
our civilization flowering toward 
the stars. Here modern man had 
been rewarded for his confidence 
in science and technology. Soon 
he would be orbiting the moon 

Talking to astronauts and engi- 
necrs, | felt an almost ovenvhelm- 
ing desire to reenter the fields of 
astronautics—with their scientific 
committees, laboratories, factories 
and blockhouses, possibly to voy- 
age into space myself, But | know 1 
will not return to them, despite lim- 
itless possibilities for invention, ex- 
ploration and adventure. 

Why not? Decades spent in con- 
tact with science and its vehicles 
have directed my mind and senses 
to areas beyond their reach, | now 
see scientific accomplishment as a 
path, not an end; a path leading to 
and disappearing in mystery. Sci- 
ence, in fact, forms many paths 
branching from the trunk of human 
progress; and on every periphery 
they end in the miraculous. Follow- 
ing these paths far enough, and 
long enough, one must eventually 
conclude that science itself is a mir- 
acle—like the awareness of man 
arising from and then disappearing 
in the apparent nothingness of 
space. Rather than nullifying reli- 
gion and proving that “God is 
dead,” science enhances spiritual 
values by revealing the magnitudes 
and minitudes—from cosmos to 
atom—through which man extends 
and of which he is composed. 

Forty-two years ago, bucking a 
headwind on a flight in my mono- 
plane between New York and St 
Louis, | tried to look into the future 
beyond man’s conquest of the air 
As the wheel had opened land to 
modern travel, and the hull the sea, 
wings had opened the relatively 
universal sky. Only space lay be- 
yond. Could we ever extend our 
travels into space? If so, it seemed 
we must develop rockets and their 
jet propulsion. Such dreaming and 
reasoning brought me in contact 
with physicists, chemists and engi- 
neers in the explosives industry 
—and eventually with Robert God- 
dard, Who then could foretell that, 
as soon as 1968, men would hurtle 
around the moon and back? 

Now, again, | try to penetrate the 
future. What travel may, someday, 
take place beyond our solar-system 
space? What vehicles can we devise 
to extend the range of rocket shins 
as they have extended the range of 
aircraft? Scientific knowledge ar- 
gues that space vehicles can never 
attain the speed of fight, which 
makes a puny penetration of the 


Lindbergh stands on the slopes of 
Krakatoa volcano in Indonesia. 
Now, at 67, after four decades in 
aviation, he devotes much of his 
lime to the cause of conservation, 
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era, as aviation cracked open 
at astronautics- one that will 
us ihe era of science as the era 
a ience surpassed that of reli- 
me superstition? Following the 
ahs of science, we become con 
slantly more aware of mysteries be- 
yond scientific reach. In these 
vaguely apprehended azimuths, | 
think the great adventures of the 
future lie—in voyages inconceiv 
able by our 20th Century rationality 
—beyond the solar system, through 
distant galaxies, possibly through 
peripheries untouched by time and 
space. 


[ sctieve early entrance to this 
era can be attained by the ap 
plication of our scientific knowl- 
edge not to life’s mechanical ve 
hicles but to the essence of life 
itself: to the infinite and infinitely 
evolving qualities that have re 
sulted in the awareness, shape 
and character of man. | believe 
this application is necessary to 
the very survival of mankind 

Science and technology inform 
Us that, after millions of years of 
successful evolution, human life is 
Now deteriorating genetically and 
environmentally atan alarming and 
exponential rate. Basically, we 
seem to be retrograding rather than 
evolving. We have only to look 
about us to verify this fact: to see 
Megalopolizing cities, the break- 
down of nature, the pollution of 
oF, water and earth; to see crime, 
Vice and dissatisfaction webbing 
like a cancer across the surface of 
Sur world, Does this mark an end 
or a beginning? The answer, of 
Sutse, depends on our perception 
and the action we take, 
Every era opens with its chal- 
lenges, and they cannot be met 
Successfully by elaborating meth- 
ectiihe Past. Our technologies 
ies inadequate; but among 
iS a ces—paleontology, genel- 
_. Physics, astronomy, atomics 
~afe those that still can Point a 
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4Y, shaping concepts of life, time 
and space, 
We 
Ve know that fens of thousands 


ever lo return, It seems obvious 
that to achieve the Maximum scope 
of awareness, even to Survive as a 
species, we must contrive a new 
Process of evolutionary selection 
We must find a w ay to blend with 
OUF present erratic tyranny of mind 
the countless, subtle and still little- 


known clements that created the 


tangible shape of man and hj in- 
tangible extensions Through the 
eons these elements have raised 
the human complex to a sensitivity 
which recognizes that both the ma- 
terial and the ethereal are varying 
forms of basic essence 

That is why | have turned my at 
tention from technological prog- 
ress to life, from the civilized to 
the wild. In wildness there is a 
lens to the past, to the present 
ind to the future, offered to us 
for the looking—a direction, a suc 
cessful selection, an awareness of 
values that confronts us with the 
need for and the means of our sal 
vation. Let us never forget that 
wildness has developed life, in 
cluding the human species. By 
comparison, our own accomplish 
ments are trivial 

If we can combine our knowl 
edge of science with the wisdom 
of wildness, if we can nurture civ 


tion through roots in 


e prim 
itive, man’s potentialities appear 
unbounded. Through his 


evolving awareness, and his aware 


ness of that awarene: he can 
merge with the miraculous—to 
which t attack nat better 
name than “God this 
merging, as long s« by in 
tuition but still only vaguely per 
ceived by rationa experience 
may t | mut need for ac 
companying life 

Wi ve then find life to be 
only a stage, though an essential 


tion of which 


ress is begin« 


one, in a cosmic € 


bur evolving awa 
ning to become aware? Will we dis- 
cover that only without spaceships 
can we reach the galaxies; that 
only iwithout cyclotrons can we 
know the interior of atoms? To ven- 
ture beyond the fantastic accom- 
plishments of this physically fan- 
lastic age, sensory perception must 
combine with the extrasensory, and 
| suspect that the two will prove 
to be different faces of each oth- 
er. | believe it is through sensing 
and thinking about such concepts 
that great adventures of the future 
will be found. < 
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No.l in the sun. 


It’s hot and you need a little lift and you want to get cooled off and youwanttoget ~ 
refreshed and you know nothing will work the way the unique taste of Coke does. _— 


That's the way it goes all over, Coke is number one. In the sun, In the shade. 
Beneath the stars. In the moonlight. 


Things go better with Cok 
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